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THE EDUCATIONAL INTEREST OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 3, 1916. 


To the Senate and the House of Represznt- 
atives, 

GENTLEMEN: The demands upon the 
schools by the public have been largely in- 
creased since the adoption of the School 
Code. The demand for better buildings has 
been stimulated by the superintendents and 
their assistants, and by the State Board of 
Education. The demand for the better in- 
struction of minors who must go to work 
before the age of sixteen has been met by 
the establishment of continuation schools. 
The demand for the training of foreigners 
for citizenship has been met by the organi- 
zation of evening schools for adults. The 
demand for instruction designed to fit for 
the pursuit of agriculture and other indus- 
tries has been met by the organization of 
vocational schools. The demand for higher 
standards of professional and technical edu- 
cation has been met by higher standards of 
preliminary education and by more thorough 
courses in professional and technical schools. 
The State is gradually acquiring sole owner- 
ship of the State Normal Schools and this 
step will result in better trained teachers 
for the elementary schools. The colleges 
and universities are enlarging their activi- 
ties by the creation of departments of peda- 
gogy and schools of education and by the 
fostering of summer schools for teachers. 

Meanwhile the original purpose, for which 
the schools were established, has not been 
ignored or forgotten. The rudiments of an 
English education are taught with more 
skill and efficiency than at any time in the 
past history of the school system. Much, of 
course, remains to be done. Educators have 
no occasion to weep like Alexander because 





there are no more worlds to be conquered, 
or because there is nothing more to be 
achieved. Real progress in education is 
achieved, not by agitation designed to make 
teachers believe that they are on the wrong 
track, but by sane and persistent effort, day 
after day, to keep the schools abreast of the 
times and to conserve what has been tested 
and not found wanting during ages of suc- 
cessful experimentation in education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Some one, who claims to have made the 
count, says that there are over nine hundred 
occupations by which the American people 
earn a livelihood. This claim is not far 
from the truth. The census of IgIo lists 
over five hundred occupations; and several 
closely allied occupations are frequently 
listed under one caption. Many of these oc- 
cupations belong to the unskilled vocations. 
Between the unskilled worker and starva- 
tion, there is very little except a pick and a 
shovel, or some other tool requiring mere 
muscular effort. With the son of the un- 
skilled worker, the problem is to find a job 
that will add a little to the family income. 
As a rule, he has no choice of a vocation. 
He quits school as soon as the law allows 
and takes the first job that offers itself. 
For minors of this type continuation schools 
have been organized. Under our Pennsyl- 
vania law the youth between fourteen and 
sixteen can be employed fifty-one hours a 
week, eight of which must be spent at 
school. Employers have shown a surpris- 
ing willingness to do all in their power to 
adjust the working hours of the minor to 
those of the adult. The latter, under the 
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law, can be employed fifty-four hours. It 
is no small task to adjust working periods 
of forty-three hours to working periods of 
fifty-four hours. The task is rendered less 
difficult of solution when the industrial plant 
offers one or more rooms for the continua- 
tion school which the minors in their em- 
ploy must attend. 

In the eight hours of schooling each week 
are concentrated into a single day, six days 
will intervene between the successive school 
days, and the continuation classes are con- 
fronted by drawbacks similar to those of 
the Sunday school. If the eight hours of 
weekly instruction are assigned to two half- 
days of four hours each, or to two-hour 
periods on four different days, the condi- 
tions are somewhat improved. Neverthe- 
less, every teacher knows the limitations of 
forty school days, or their equivalent, scat- 
tered throughout the year; and if too much 
is expected from the pupils in the continu- 
ation schools, there will be room for disap- 
pointment. The youth in the continuation 
school has, however, one advantage. As 
soon as lessons are seen to have a bearing 
upon the wage-earning power of the indi- 
vidual, he comes to his lessons in a more 
docile frame of mind and his interest often 
puts to shame those who can attend school 
every day of the week. 

Despite the fact that a great many school 
districts had made up their annual budget 
and levied their taxes before the passage of 
the act providing for continuation schools, 
ninety-eight districts organized and main- 
tained continuation schools since January I, 
1916. Twenty-four thousand children were 
in attendance and three hundred fifty teach- 
ers were employed in these schools. 

Inquiry has shown that only a small per- 
centage of those in the continuation classes 
expect to continue in their present employ- 
ment. Here there is room for vocational 
guidance. The future should be opened to 
these youthful workers in such a way as to 
foster in them the ambition to rise to the 
ranks of the skilled and better paid workers. 
The industries should not look to the schools 
for their supply of unskilled laborers. The 
lack of laborers on the farm and in the 
shop is an economic problem beyond the 
power of the schools to solve. 


AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The scarcity of labor on the farm has an 
important bearing upon the education of the 
farm boys of high school age. There are 
many rural districts in which the boys re- 
main out of school until late in the fall and 
drop out again early in the spring before 
the school term is finished. This may have 
been more or less of a necessity, where the 
father is a farmer of limited means. The 
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practice is by no means limited to farmers 
who are rated as poor or struggling. In 
some of the most prosperous rural sections 
boys are refused the opportunity to get an 
education beyond the rudiments on the plea 
of necessity. Investigation shows that in 
many instances the fathers have good bank 
accounts and possess automobiles. Is it any 
wonder that in such instances the boys leave 
home to seek employment in cities and towns 
because they feel that if they remain on the 
farm they will be deprived of an education, 
and the future will have very little in store 
for them? 

The new agricultural high schools are be- 
ginning to show what may be expected of 
them in the way of community service. Al- 
though they attempt primarily to meet, in a 
very definite way, the needs of the boys and 
girls in the open country by specific in- 
struction relating to rural occupations and 
environment, yet their service is by no means 
limited to boys and girls of school age. The 
doors of these schools are open to men, wo- 
men and children irrespective of age or oc- 
cupation. Courses of instruction are offered 
to farmers in night schools, in farmers’ in- 
stitutes and other short courses. Last year 
the attendance at farmers’ night schools 
ranged from one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred each week for a period of six weeks. 
The attendance will, no doubt, increase be- 
cause the farmers feel that these schools 
are meeting the needs of old and young in 
our rural communities. 

The attendance of day students and the 
number of agricultural schools should both 
be largely increased. Three years ago not 
one of these vocational schools was in ex- 
istence. During the past year there were 
in operation twenty-four vocational schools, 
or departments of agriculture, distributed 
over twenty-one counties of the State. Dur- 
ing the coming year there will be in opera- 
tion at least thirty-six similar schools and 
departments, and it is easy to see that more 
are needed to cover the agricultural sections 
of the State. The five hundred pupils en- 
rolled in them should, at no distant day, 
mount to five thousand. 

An intelligent effort has been made to 
avoid high schools of the blind alley type 
with no outlook for the youth who finds his 
ambition centering on a career outside of 
agriculture. Where several boys grow up 
on a farm one is likely to occupy the farm 
and the others feel impelled to seek a career 
of a different sort. : 

A study of the enrolment in these agri- 
cultural schools shows that the majority of 
the boys live on farms or in rural communi- 
ties, a few live in towns. Nearly all of 
those who live on the farm have expressed 
a decided intention to remain on the farm 
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and become farmers. Of those who are 
taking agricultural courses and who are un- 
decided as to their future vocation, most 
live in towns where they see no prospect of 
owning a farm. The growing preference 
for farming among these boys indicates that 
we have made a beginning in educating boys 
toward the farm and away from the city. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


There is encouraging growth in the at- 
tendance at industrial schools. In not less 
than sixty-three districts manual training is 
taught in the grades. In seventy-five districts 
it is taught in the high school. To cook and 
sew are taught in the grades in sixty-four 
school districts, and in the high schools of 
seventy-one districts. Among these are in- 
cluded the largest and most populous dis- 
tricts like Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Two 
hundred and twenty teachers of domestic 
science are employed in districts other than 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Thirty-eight 
school districts in twenty-four counties re- 
ceived aid from the State in the maintenance 
of industrial schools or departments. In 
these over sixteen thousand students were 
enrolled. There are indications that the 
number of these schools or departments, as 
well as the attendance, will be considerably 
increased during the coming year. 

The industrial school cannot be success- 
ful, if the teachers are poorly prepared. 
This applies to the professional as well as 
the shop training. The qualifications of the 
teachers in such schools have been gradu- 
ally raised. The director of an industrial 
school should have such trade qualifications 
as will gradually win the respect of the 
workmen of the community. At the same 
time his academic training should command 
the respect of men in business and in the 
professions. j 

It is essential that the supervisor of house- 
hold arts have, not only theoretical training 
in cooking, sewing, sanitation and other 
activities of the home, but she should have 
had enough practical experience to know 
how to apply theory to the various phases of 
home-making. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The Bureau of Vocational Education for- 
mulated a plan for the organization and 
operation of summer schools for the prep- 
aration of teachers for continuation schools. 
The cities of Philadelphia, Reading, Scran- 
ton, Altoona and Pittsburgh were selected 
as the most suitable places for these schools. 
The school directors granted the use of the 
buildings without charge. It is proposed 
during the coming year to conduct such 
classes in connection with the summer 
schools at our colleges, universities and nor- 
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mal schools. By the thousand, teachers are 
now availing themselves of the superior fa- 
cilities offered by the State College, the 
University of Pennsylvania and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Colleges like Grove 
City also report a large increase in their 
attendance at the summer schools. After 
the State shall have acquired the normal 
schools, funds will become available for the 
organization of summer schools for the 
benefit of the teachers in the grades and in 
the remote rural districts. 

The willingness of those in control of the 
colleges and universities to place their fa- 
cilities and equipment at the disposal of 
those interested in the public schools is de- 
serving of recognition and the fullest pos- 
sible appreciation by the legislature and the 
school authorities of the Commonwealth. 


THE TRADITIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


The growth of the attendance at secon- 
dary schools is the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon in American education. Directors 
build high schools with the hope of provid- 
ing for the next twenty or thirty véars, and. 
in five years the attendance has usually out- 
grown the atcommcdations. Then comes 
the temptation to place the pupils on half 
time—an arrangement that is never satis- 
factory. The conditions and standards 
which control the entrance to professional 
and technical pursuits have made the sec- 
ondary school a _ pre-vocational school, 
through which the pupil must pass in order 
to gain admission, as he had his parents be- 
lieve, to the occupations that yield the 
largest compensation and have in them the 
leaders of American civilization. Accord- 
ing to the figures of the last census, there 
were employed in these pursuits 1,633,569 
persons, so that by this time the number 
must have reached two millions. These al- 
ways desire for their sons and daughters 
the advantages of technical or professional 
training. Counting five persons to a fam- 
ily, it is apparent that not less than ten mil- 
lion persons are interested in secondary 
schools, from a personal point of view. To 
these must be added many who follow the 
skilled handicrafts and who desire for their 
children the best that the school can give. 
Parents and teachers in general are begin- 
ning to realize that the youth who quits 
school before graduating from a high school 
is shutting against himself the door of op- 
portunity in a hundred different directions. 
From this point of view it is easy to under- 
stand the increase in the attendance at our 
secondary schools and the willingness of 
the taxpayers to authorize large loans for 
the erection of magnificent high school 
buildings. 

The school should educate for leisure as 
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well as for vocation. It is essential that 
life be made worth living during the hours 
which are not spent in earning a livelihood. 
If the hours which are not needed for 
bread-winning are spent in dissipation and 
riotous living, the eight hour day, for which 
labor is struggling, will prove a curse in- 
stead of a blessing. If, on the other hand, 
the leisure hours can be spent in the en- 
joyment of music, art and literature, in de- 
votion to the things of the mind and the 
higher life, they will become a source of 
uplift, and will help to make life worth liv- 
ing. The school should fit for avocation 
as well as for vocation, for recreation as 
well as for bread-winning and money mak- 
ing. From this point of view the high 
school fulfills an important function in the 
education of the rising generation. 


DRAWING AND MUSIC. 


A language more universal than English 
or Russian or Chinese is the language of 
tile eye as expressed in pictures and draw- 
ings. Drawing lies at the foundation of our 
3ndustriai Jife. It should be taught in every 
Whilst the many can not be made 
expert with the pencil and the brush, all can 
be taught how to interpret working draw- 
ings and to appreciate the beautiful in draw- 
ings, paintings, sculpture and architecture. 

Our text-books are the finest in the world 
and the illustrations are models of artistic 
workmanship such as have never been pro- 
duced where state publication shuts out the 
rivalry between competing publishing houses. 
Boys and girls who are taught the proper 
use of their text-books soon learn to appre- 
ciate the beautiful in nature and the fine 
arts. 

Among the fine arts music is best able to 
stir the emotions and to bring joy into the 
home. The schools have not realized their 
opportunity to make the boys and girls fa- 
miliar with good music and to make them 
appreciate the best in vocal and instrumental 
music. Supervisors of music who know 
very little of the pedagogy of their spe- 
cialty ruin voices at the critical period of 
child life and sometimes destroy the love of 
music in their mistaken effort to make all 
our pupils experts and expert performers 
in the realm of vocal and instrumental 
music. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Increased attention has been drawn to the 
importance of physical education. The youth 
needs a healthy, strong and vigorous body 
for all the duties of life. Parks, play- 
grounds, games, sports, athletics, calisthenics 
and gymnastics are utilized to develop phy- 
sical health and strength. Work in the 
fields and in the garden seems to have been 
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forgotten as a means of physical develop- 
ment. The latter is of the nature of work; 
the former is regarded as recreation and is 
more popular. 

The wisest educators are now trying 
through the Y. M. C. A. and other organi- 
zations to direct the leisure of the world; 
and the school is justified in doing all in its 
power to help the movement. 

It has been demonstrated that the cig- 
arette smoker can not hold his own physi- 
cally or intellectually alongside of those 
who refrain from the use of tobacco. Nor 
are the long-lived people recruited from the 
ranks of those who devote their youth to 
the violent forms of athletics. 


INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENT. 


A school district is liable for accidents 
to teachers while on duty. The State Work- 
men’s Insurance Fund is available at low 
rates for the insurance of teachers against 
accident. The vocation of teaching does 
not belong to the hazardous occupations 
and a large percentage of the districts pre- 
fer to rely upon their taxing power in pro- 
viding against possible indemnity to teach- 
ers under the law. But it would be wiser 
for the boards of school directors to avail 
themselves of the State Insurance Fund and 
a goodly number of the districts have adopted 
this policy. The total number of schools 
insured is 581, divided as follows: School 
Boards and School Districts 529; Normal 
Schools 11; Boards of Education 26; Col- 
leges 3; Miscellaneous 12. 

Of the educational boards, the largest 
policy holders are Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. The initial rates are ten per cent. 
lower than those offered by other compa- 
nies, with the additional advantage of a divi- 
dend at the end of the policy term. There 
is no commission to agents or overhead ex- 
pense in the administration of the State 
fund which is chargeable to the policy hold- 
ers’ accounts. The policy holder receives 
the guarantee of no assessment in addition 
to the original premium, also complete re- 
lease from all liability on account of com- 
nensation liens which might be filed by an 
injured employee. As a matter of reci- 
procity, the school districts and the institu- 
tions which receive money from the State 
should support by their patronage the State 
Workmen’s Insurance Fund. It is a fact 
worthy of mention that after eight months 
of operation the Fund shows 14,310 policy 
holders covering 128,026 employees with an 
estimated annual income of $722,117.54. 


EPIDEMICS. 


The Department of Public Instruction 
urged and, secured universal compliance 
with the edict of the State Commissioner 
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of Health closing the elementary schools 
until the end of September for the purpose 
of preventing the spread of infantile paral- 
ysis. When very little is known about the 
cause of an epidemic, drastic and extreme 
measures to prevent its spread would seem 
justifiable. Nevertheless the closing of the 
schools in districts in which the epidemic 
did not exist caused much discussion and 
some heated debates. The motto —“ Safety 
First ”’—if carried too far, would close the 
schools altogether. It is an undeniable fact 
that some contagious diseases tend to spread 
whenever and wherever children congre- 
gate in large numbers. This is true in spite 
of the fact that children are washed and 
bathed before they are sent to school, either 
on Sunday or on week-days. In some cities 
if the youngster has not been properly 
cleaned the janitor gives him a bath before 
he is admitted into classes with other chil- 
dren. The same care is not exercised when 
children congregate on streets, playgrounds, 
in moving picture shows and other public 
places. The desire to keep their children 
isolated leads many parents to advocate a 
postponement of the date for the opening 
of the schools. Motives, other than the care 
of health, exert a subconscious influence 
upon the public mind. People who can af- 
ford to spend their vacations at summer re- 
sorts are loath to return home for the sake 
of sending their childrento school. Vacation 
employment is prolonged whenever an ex- 
cuse can be found for postponing the reg- 
ular date for the opening of the schools. 
For these and other reasons there is a grow- 
ing tendency to shorten the length of the 
school term. If it should be proved that, 
for the purpose of preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases, the schools must be 
closed in districts in which no epidemic ex- 
ists, it will become very difficult to keep the 
efficiency of the schools up to the standard 
of former years. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 


In no line of effort is there more visible 
progress than in the erection of new high 
schools. Structures costing from fifty to 
five hundred thousand dollars, and even 
more, are springing up in our cities and 
boroughs at a marvelous rate. The spirit 
of progress has also reached some of the 
wealthier rural communities. In point of 
heating, lighting, ventilation, seating and 
sanitation, these buildings far surpass any- 
thing attempted a decade ago. To stimulate 
improvement in rural conditions a scheme 
of county standard and state standard 
schools has been devised. The scheme will, 
without doubt, result in progress in com- 
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munities where money is in sight for the 
needed improvements. But the stimulus 
can hardly be expected to reach the dis- 
tricts where school buildings are at their 
worst and where the taxation has reached 
the limit of the burdens which the happy - 
taxpayer feels able to carry. It is to be 
hoped that the State school fund will grow 
rapidly enough to furnish revenue for aid- 
ing and stimulating the reconstruction of 
the school houses which are a source of 
shame to the citizens of a rich State like 
Pennsylvania. 


MORE MONEY FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 


The most serious of all the problems, by 
which the boards of school directors are 
confronted, is the financial problem. Nearly 
all the districts need more money for school 
purposes. The question is how to secure it. 
The State school fund, although growing, 
is still too small to furnish much help. The 
money must come from loans, or from the 
appropriations by the State, or from local 
taxation. Districts can, without a vote of 
the people, issue bonds up to two per cent. 
of the assessed valuation. By a majority 
vote of the electors further loans can be 
made up to seven per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. 

According to a recent ruling of the At- 
torney General’s Department the electors of 
a district can by a three-fifths vote issue 
bonds up to ten per cent. of the assessed 
valuation. Within thirty years the bonds 
must be paid off by local taxation. This is 
the usual method of raising money for the 
erection of new buildings and for other 
permanent improvements. The bond issue 
may be so large as to embarrass the treas- 
ury and check educational progress. It is 
a doubtful policy to fool the public by the 
erection of a fine building, when this must 
lead to a lowering of salaries and to a de- 
terioration of the teaching force. 

The efficiency of a school system depends 
more upon the quality of the instruction 
than upon the physical equipment. The 
taxation in connection with the liquidation 
of bonds should not interfere with the cur- 
rent expense involved in the efficient run- 
ning of the schools. 

In meeting current expenses, can much 
help be expected from the State School 
Appropriation? The revenues of the State 
are diminishing whilst the expenses are in- 
creasing. The demand for inspection in 
new fields has led to the multiplication of 
boards, bureaus, commissions and other 
agencies of supervision. In some states 
every thirtieth man is an office holder. At 
times the agencies of governmental control 
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overlap in their jurisdiction and issue con- 
flicting regulations. Constitutional conven- 
tions have been suggested as the best means 
of wiping the state clean and starting anew. 
If this were the proper place, much might 
be said in praise of the benefits which the 
public has derived from the activities of 
our newly created governmental agencies. 
The fact nevertheless, remains that the 
school appropriation has not kept pace with 
the growth of the public schools. Whilst 
the local needs have greatly increased, the 
appropriation per pupil and per school has 
annually diminished during the last ten 
years. Everywhere the local taxes are in- 
creasing, and the question is how much 
more will the happy taxpayer be willing to 
pay for school purposes. Can additional 
sources of revenue be found to enable the 
legislature to come to the relief of the lo- 
calities where taxation has reached the 
maximum fixed by law? The rural dis- 
tricts are especially in need of help. No 
more important or pressing question can 
come before the next legislature. 
Respectfully submitted, 
NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT 


Relating to the Public Schools of Pennsyl- 
vania for the School Year Ending July 
7, 1916, Including Philadelphia. 


Number of school districts in the 


Le SE 0 eee 2,584 
Number of school houses ...... 15,431 
Number of schools ............ 40,257 
Number of first grade high schools 331 
Number of second grade high 

MMB os seca te eRe cols ieo ves « 275 
Number of third grade high 

BOMOOIE Siri, Selsnwarcaceeewercce:s 368 
Number of county superinten- 

MEG Ac: Moi 6555 Sieve wis sae buloes's 66 
Number of assistant county su- 

perintendents ................ 79 
Number of district superinten- 

ORE tinge: canes suseseec 123 
Number of male teachers....... 9,020 
Number of female ‘teachers..... 33,010 
Whole number of teachers..... 42,030 
Average salary of male teachers 

DIONE oso gia oss ciecsisin-craince-oxe $60.63 
Average salary of female teachers 

POE IOID a6 5 sie ness oe iisewe $50.90 
Average length of school term 

Op Se a a ee 8.68 
Whole number of pupils ....... 1,489,866 
Average number of pupils in 

daily attendance ............. 1,200,139 
Cost of school houses, buildings, 

RPI OE 128 ib ca he ede ce $12,796,705.42 


Teachers’ wages .......seeeeee- $27,084,552.01 
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Cost of text books............. $1,227,064.64 
Cost of school supplies other 

than text books, including maps, 

MOVES? CO Shek cedehie te ees $1,184,838.68 
Salaries of secretaries of school 

MORNE os cares cio ras sanns a oetcs $256,980.73 
Fees of treasurers of school 

MVOREUS ocoe sacwes. cook cain oe $272,606.13 


Total cost of collection of taxes. $748,146.29 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 


sory attendance law ......... $206,682.15 
All other expenses ............ $17,465,139.04 
Total expenditures ............ $61,243,615.09 


Regular appropriation to com- 

mon schools for the school 

year ending July 7, 1916 ...... $7,096,077.19 
Appropriation for free tuition 

of students in State Normal 

Schools for school year end- 


Mg JOLY 7% WIG... ooceccscse cs $300,000.00 
Appropriation to Philadelphia 
Normal Schools ............. $36,000.00 


Appropriation to pay tuition of 


non-resident pupils .......... $50,000.00 
Appropriation for township and 

borough high schools......... $225,000.00 
Appropriation for county super- 

intendents’ salaries .......... $120,000.00 


Items Compared with Those of the Preced- 
ing Year ending July 5, 1915, Philadelphia 


Included. 

Increase in number of schools.. 951 
Increase in number of male 

POACHERS 6.0.5 65ocie Si srenctumoatess 103 
Increase in number of female 

WOACHOES: . ciicinisietrsinteinew romans ses 644 
Increase in salary of male teach- 

CLE, PEC MOND: oo ic ois osienescanie $1.20 
Increase in salary of female 

teachers, per month .......... $.76 
Increase in length of school 

WBBEN « oaiendrecbwatleiGe cesuce ees .07 
Increase in number of pupils.... 27,929 


«+ $1,397,408.38 


Condition of System, not Including Phila- 
delphia, with Comparisons. 


Increase in teachers’ wages .. 


Number of districts ........... 2,581 
TMGPOCARE 6.62 6:0. s:0.050.0 010-53 6 
Number of schools............. 39,306 
PHETOREE 2S. soe S Pek Soke 4,792 
Number of pupils ............. 1,281,085 
er 21,603 
Average daily attendance ...... 1,016,664 
LS i 26,113 
Per cent. of attendance ........ ; 


Same as last year. 
Average length of school term 


RAN EMIQMETIS, ri sa sloodiessiaeoioaiaincelbie 8&5 
RNCCOSEO 0050 Bi 6a a0 50s Ve% .09 
Number of male teachers....... 8,285 
TRCHOARS os ce oes ics cio'e-siee:e I9 
Number of female teachers..... 28,128 
MRE ERSE oo ties esiniea:s one 
Whole number of teachers...... 36,413 
Increase .......... a es oe 485 
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Average salary of male teachers, 
PEC GION 0 ooo oki SG Mis ck cis’ s'ere $68.19 
TMOREOSER 55 Wilhaten wd voce $1.25 
Average salary of female teach- 
EFS; DEP MORI. 6.0 ccccscecsese $50.24 
WMOLEASO 555.0 cs oo ceccessice $.77 
Teachers’ wages ...........0005 $20,067,773.22 
WRCPOAEE froie.c ees osicrtesisnws 5,835.77 
Cost of text books ............. $1,068,821.77 
1 a ee ee 760.31 
Salaries of secretaries ......... $251,480.77 
MMGROUME, 55.016. vnacise'e.n scoess $6,773.23 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 
sory attendance ............. $154,323.11 
CREASE Se'cccsc ve nkcvecae $5,013.69 
Fees of treasurers ............. 067.44 
HNGROGRE seco koceceubece $14,772.17 
All other expenses ............. $14,908,320.86 
FUCRCARE: Sas oc ievevcceces $1,011,171.26 
Total expenditures ............ $49,036,207.24 
WRCECAEE, csicée vos teccsiene 2, 191,848.30 
Average number of mills levied. 9.61 
WUCUCREO evs ciecwctieecsses 52 
Philadelphia. 
Number of schools ............ 4,981 
Number of male teachers ...... 735 
Number of female teachers ... 4,882 
Average salary of male teachers, 
DEE WONG ss nccdccscvadicines $165.00 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers, per month ...........64. $04.30 
Number of pupils in school at 
CNG) Of YOAP so h0cccisesdacees 208,781 
Average attendance ............ 183,475 
Cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, renting, etc. ............. $3,116,032.23 
Teachers’ wages ............... $6,116,778.79 
Cost of school text books ...... $159,142.87 
Cost of school supplies other 
than text books ............. $170,571.64 
Salary of secretary ............ $5,499.00 
Cost of enforcement of compul- 
sory attendance law ......... $52,359.04 
All other expenses ............ $2,556,818.18 
Total expenditures ............ $12,207,317.85 
Pittsburgh. 
Number of schools ............ 2,468 
Number of male teachers....... 517 
Number of female teachers..... 2,386 
Average salary of male teach- 
CFS, PET MONE ..cccccccsccns $180.00 
Average salary of female teach- 
ers, per month ...........0.. $90.00 
Number of pupils in school at 
RHE OF YOAL oi. cecticccecwaees 06,265 
Average attendance ............ 88,993 
Cost of school houses, purchas- 
ing, renting, etc. ...........6. $1,448,625.72 
Teachers’ wages ...........00- $2,648,465.30 
Cost of school text books ...... $80,045.90 
Cost of school supplies other 
than text books .........+.0- $115,381.05 
Salary of secretary ............ 5,000.00 
Fees of treasurer .............. ,000.00 
All other expenses ............ $1,542,365.01 
Total expenditures ............ $5,898, 500.08 
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WATCHING THE WHEELS GO 
ROUND. 





BY T. B. SMITH. 





OME years ago a popular book entitled 
“ Helen’s Babies” was much read be- 
cause it presented some interesting phases 
of child life. There were two tots named 
Budge and Toddy with the characteristic 
irrepressibility of young Americans. When 
they climbed up on their Uncle’s knee they 
always wanted to see the “wheels go 
round,” referring, of course, to his watch. 
They were not interested at all as to why 
the wheels went round, but just simply 
wanted to watch the balance wheel swing 
to and fro. In this they displayed a marked 
trait of human nature. Mankind in gen- 
eral wants to be entertained and not in- 
structed. That is the very reason why a 
dignified lecture will have a score or two 
of listeners, while a comic entertainment 
or a display of moving pictures will bring 
out a crowded house. All of us who have 
taught science have discovered the same 
peculiarity in our classes. For example, 
take a class in physics. The class will wil- 
lingly spend an hour turning an electrical 
machine or a kaleidoscope, playing with a 
pulse glass or a toy engine, and do it simply 
for the sake of “seeing the wheels go 
round,” i. e., for the entertainment that 
may be in the operation of the apparatus. 
And whatever is true of the pieces men- 
tioned is true of much else that may be 
found in the laboratories. The presence of 
the teacher to lead on to the other things 
is necessary. 

After the pupils have seen that the 
“wheels do go round,” the next step is to 
discover, if possible, why they go round; 
and in this discovery much is more profit- 
ably attained in a great majority of cases 
by reading and discussion than by asking 
the tyro to rediscover for himself in the 
I have taught chemistry and 
physics for a long time and I have learned 
much by observation and experience. Noth- 
ing else in the curriculum can be made so 
interesting to boys and girls, as experi- 
mental physics and chemistry, and all be- 
cause there are so many wheels going 
around all the time. 

There is no doubt in my own mind that 
the class will get more from lecture table 
experiments, simply and successfully per- 
formed in their presence, for the most part - 
by the teacher, with lucid explanations and 
practical applications accompanying, than 
they will in the laboratory attempting to 
follow a manual 2nd making experiments 
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themselves. In many cases they blunder ; part of it will answer better. When the 


along not knowing just what they are do- 
ing and gaining small returns for the time 
spent, and sometimes squandering an hour 
in simply “ watching the wheels go round.” 

O, yes, it is all right to learn to do by 
doing, but then there is so much that has 
been thoroughly done by others whose 
word is perfectly trustworthy that we can 
afford to take their word for it; there is 
so much to be known, the knowing of which 
will add to the welfare of others, that we 
can afford to learn it by seeing others 
deftly and surely make the wheels go 
round, adding therewith for us delightful 
discourse of history, anecdote, explanation 
and application. Therefore I am very 
heartily in sympathy with the new text- 
books being brought out by many of our 
best publishing houses. Let us give the 
boys and girls more visions of the wheels 
going round and less of the individual labo- 
ratory work and fewer of the problems de- 
void of interest to them, found at the end 
of the chapters. 

Missouri School Journal. 


SENSIBLE HERESY. 








AccorRDING to the apostles of the simon- 
pure new education, a child should never 
manipulate numbers or “juggle with fig- 
ures” that express numbers beyond his 
comprehension. That is, he should never 
be called upon to perform an operation 
with figures that he can not “do” with ob- 
jects. He is to “ make his number stories ” 
and handle objects to illustrate them; is 
never to do anything with numbers, and 
certainly not with figures, until he discovers 
in his environment and occupations a need 
for such work, etc. 

Small children, says the American Jour- 
nal of Education, enjoy work which looks 
like what their elders do, and it is possible 
to give second grade or even first grade 


pupils tasks to perform which will specially . 


gratify this desire. There should be no 
reasons required and care should be taken 
not to admit insurmountable difficulties. 
The great length of the task is, under these 
circumstances, its chief commendation in 
the eyes of the child. The first big ex- 
amples should have no carrying in them. 
When carrying is introduced later there 
should be no instance in which two carry- 
ings come in adjoining columns. Let this 
work be done for sport and to fill in some 
time which is available for something out 
of the ordinary. 

Every teacher is tempted to teach the 
whole subject many times when a small 





class manifests enthusiasm for big examples 
and hard work, the temptation comes to let 
them know the whole subject and teach 
them to carry in addition from every column 
tothe next. The young teacher is cautioned 
not to do it. Close the lesson with enthu- 
siasm and no puzzling thoughts. 

Is there any good reason why your class 
should not be able to spell the words in this 
list? If not, can they do it? Manila, 
Havana, Glasgow, Quebec, Magellan, Bu- 
chanan, Oklahoma, Yokohama, Philippine, 
Morocco, Mediterranean, Sweden, Dela- 
ware, Shiloh, Manhattan, California, Sa- 
— Louisiana, Susquehanna, Shenan- 

oah, 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 








1. Have a scrap basket—or box—easily 
accessible, to catch stray bits of paper, etc. 
Keep it near your desk—but don’t allow a 
constant procession to and from it. Ditto 
as to water pail, front door, etc. Make an 
exception in favor of the dictionary. What 
is that? You “have none?” Well, well! 
“Where are you at” without a dictionary? 
Why, I wouldn’t undertake to teach a day 
(an hour) without one! Insist upon some 
things, if necessary—but it rarely is if you 
have tact; and tact will help you get a real, 
live, up-to-date dictionary (the international 
of course; we are Americans, and teaching 
American children), and you may be able 
to use it with advantage, as well as your 
pupils. Why, even I, with the signs of.an- 
tiquity in my gray hair, don’t want one day 
to pass without my having found something 
new (to me) init! I often, too, read a page 
hunting down the new words; and I assure 
you that I get some rich “ finds.” 

2. Teach and practice (a) care of books, 
schoolhouse and furniture; (b) neatness 
of person, work and desk; (c) kindness and 
courtesy in thought, speech, action; (d) 
thoroughness and accuracy in study; (e) 
quiet manners; (f) attention; (g) careful- 
ness in all lines of work and play. These 
are essential in all lives and at all times. 

3. Don’t spend too much time on what 
is merely incidental, but keep one eye on 
the main chance. Be sure you know what 
the main chance is, for each individual in 
the class. You teach individuals and each 
is different from all others; each has a dif- 
ferent plan for life work; or, if without 
any life plan you are not to permit him to 
drift idly or carelessly into whatever hap- 
pens, without your kindly help. Give him a 
point, and then help him focus toward it! 
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Be slow to accuse, swift to encourage, to 
sympathize, to inspire. 

5. Keep the eternities in view, for your- 
self and your pupils, in all your work—but 
don’t discard the sunshine of the present, 
and give off only severity, justice, or even 
scholarship. A gloomy or a moody teacher 
fails to inspire strength of mind and of 
purpose, while one who has a keen sense 
of humor (or even of good nature) is 
doubly armed—against evil and for good. 

6. Make your work as practical as pos- 
sible—and remember that some of the most 
practical work is that which opens the door 
to higher levels of sight, sound, thought, 
life. Consider the future probabilities of 
your pupils and grade up to them. Do you 
know how to make your every-day recita- 
tions practical? 

7. Don’t talk too much, too loud, threat- 
eningly, nor “goody-goody ”—especially 
the last. If there’s anything a genuine 
child loathes it is mental or moral emetics! 

Preston Papers. 
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THOMAS ALVA EDISON. 





fe University of the State of New 

York included in the program of its 
fifty-second Convocation a ceremony in 
recognition of the achievement of the man 
whom the Paris Figaro calls “the astound- 
ing Edison.” Why does the University in- 
clude such a ceremony in its Convocation 
exercises? It honors him because he has 
aided, greatly aided, in the perfecting of 
the arts of speech, the effective use of the 
written, the spoken and the pictured word. 
This learned body with unusual insight 
sees Edison speaking over wires to a world 
audience. They see him also as a great 
poet writing with the dots and dashes of 
the telegraphic code and as the greatest of 
historians or chroniclers listening to the 
voice of the present not with a human ear 
but with a perfected mechanical ear that 
tires not, that makes no mistake, that never 
forgets and that tells nothing but the truth. 
So Edison appears and it seems worth 
while to remind ourselves of his interest- 
ing life. 

No imaginative romance is so absorbing 
as the plain tale of the adventures and 
deeds of the great inventor. He was born 
February 11, 1847, at Milan, Ohio. He at- 
tended school for only three months in his 
entire life; then he and his mother under- 
took the task of making a man and a 
thinker of the boy. His mother was his 
university, and the course of study no easy 
one. Before he was twelve years old, in 
addition to the usual school studies he had 
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read with his mother, Gibbons’ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, Hume’s His- 
tory of England, Sear’s History of the 
World, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
the Dictionary of Sciences, Parker’s School 
Philosophy and many other books in chem- 
istry, science and literature. His mother 
taught him how to read, how to think, how 
to study. He taught himself how to ex- 
periment. When ten years old he started 
a little chemical laboratory in the cellar of 
his home. He bought all the chemicals to 
be had at the local stores and tried every 
experiment he read about, heard about, or 
thought of. 

At eleven years, with a friend he worked 
a market garden on his father’s farm and 
marketed the produce. In one year $600 
was turned over to his mother from this 
garden. At twelve years, in order to get 
more money to buy more chemicals, and to 
have access to more books, more chemists, 
and more industries in Detroit, he became 
a newsboy and “candy butcher” on the 
Grand Trunk Railway between Port Hu- 
ron and Detroit. At fifteen, on the moving 
train, in an unused part of the baggage car, 
he printed and published “The Weekly 
Herald,” the first newspaper ever printed on 
a train in motion. On the train, too, he 
installed his electrical and chemical labo- 
ratory. He had become interested in elec- 
tricity from visiting telegraph offices. He 
performed his experiments at free minutes 
until an unfortunate accident set fire to the 
car, and cost him his job. No similar labo- 
ratory probably ever ran on wheels on any 
railroad in any land. 

Edison was already experimenting on the 
crude telegraph of his day. He erected a 
line from the station to the village of Port 
Huron, learned telegraphy and soon started 
on a wandering career from city to city as 
a telegraph operator. These were the years 
of the great Civil War, and operators were 
everywhere in demand. It was an easy 
matter for Edison to find work that would 
give him time for study and electrical ex- 
perimentation. Easy work and easy money 
were no temptation to idleness, for as he 
himself says, “I have got so much to do, 
and life is so short, I am going to hustle.” 
His work on the duplex telegraph had ad- 
vanced so far that he went into the private 
telegraph line business. He also filed ap- 
plication on his first patented invention, an 
electrical vote recorder, an efficiency in- 
strument needed but not then wanted in 
Congress. 

At 22 he was in New York looking for 
work in the operating room of the Gold and 
Stock Telegraph Co. when the apparatus 
broke down. He was the only person pres- 
ent able to fix it, and after a searching in- 
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terview with the manager, was chosen su- 
perintendent of the entire plant. He “ de- 
termined to try to live up to his salary if 
twenty hours a day of hard work would do 
it.” Soon after he felt able to make a liv- 
ing for himself and support his hobby as 
an inventor, and his faith in himself was 
justified when he received $40,000 for his 
first group of inventions. 

At 24 he made the first successful work- 
ing typewriter, followed soon after by the 
automatic and multiplex telegraph systems, 
the invention of the paraffin paper, the car- 
bon rheostat, the carbon telephone trans- 
mitter, a device that made the telephone a 
practical commercial instrument. 

At 30 he startled the world with the in- 
vention of the phonograph, an instrument 
suggested by his experiments on an auto- 
matic telegraph, but he was not able to find 
time to perfect the instrument for ten years. 
In 1879 he invented the incandescent elec- 
tric lamp and soon after began the devel- 
opment of electric lighting systems and 
electric power systems. In recent years he 
has invented the moving picture camera, 
the Edison storage battery, Portland ce- 
ment processes, the dictating machine, the 
universal type electric motor, the kineto- 
phone or talking moving pictures, the tele- 
scribe or recording telephone, the transo- 
phone, an electrically operated typewriter 
dictating machine, and a synthetic process 
of manufacturing carbolic acid. 

The characteristics of Edison are “a 
vigorous, well-balanced body, a clear and 
logical mind, a developed imagination, a 
capacity of great mental and physical con- 
centration, an iron-clad nervous system that 
knows no ennui, intense optimism, cour- 
ageous self-confidence” and “an unlimited 
capacity for hard work.” These character- 
istics explain in part his great achievement. 
He is no believer in narrow specialization. 
He described himself to a friend as “ inter- 
ested in everything. I don’t live with the 
past: I am living for today and tomorrow. 
I am interested in every department of sci- 
ence, art and manufacture. I read all the 
time on astronomy, chemistry, biology, phy- 
sics, music, metaphysics, mechanics and 
other branches—political economy, elec- 
tricity, and in fact all things that are mak- 
ing for progress in the world. I get all 
the proceedings of the scientific societies, 
the principal scientific and trade journals 
and read them. ... In this way I keep up 
to date and live in a great moving world of 
my own, and what’s more, I enjoy every 
minute of it.” “Hard work, nothing to 
divert thought, clear air and simple food” 
make life very pleasant. By learning a 
great deal one can be of benefit to some 
one some time. “What we need are men 
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capable of doing work, men who are equal 
to their jobs.” Edison’s first real job was 
that of telegrapher. He learned his trade 
so well that 26 years after he sent his last 
official message he proved himself at the 
electrical exhibition of 1896 still as good 


‘an operator as the best of them. “TI think,” 


he said, “I could receive or send if I lived 
to be a thousand.” 

Edison’s method of work is first to master 
the literature of the subject on which he is 
working. He then goes to work to test 
what he has read and to bend matter toward 
the end he desires to reach. “ Genius,” 
says Edison, “is 1 per cent. inspiration and 
99 per cent. perspiration.” Patiently, plod- 
dingly, he works out as many ways as pos- 
sible of accomplishing the result. The best 
of these ways is finally adopted. 

Edison in his first patented invention had 
the good of his country at heart. In his 
latest activities he has given himself with- 
out reserve to his country. As chief of the 
Naval Consulting Board he is a sort of 
civilian chief of staff and minister of mu- 
nitions. Democratic government proves its 
power and efficiency when an Edison directs 
its economic and scientific mobilization. 
New York Bulletin of State University. 
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HOW FAST THE STARS MOVE IN 
THE SKY. 








BY SAMUEL G. BARTON. 
Flower Observatory, University of Pennsylvania, 





Professor Barnard of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory has just published his discovery 
of a star having a greater proper motion 
than any previously known. The star is of 
the eleventh magnitude and situated in the 
constellation Ophiuchus, now very near the 
western horizon at sunset. 

Every body in the universe is believed to 
be in motion. No body is known to be at 
rest. The stars, however, are so very far 
from us that it requires observations very 
carefully made and extending over long 
periods of time to reveal the fact that they © 
move at all. In many cases, especially 
among the fainter stars, no motion has as 
yet been detected, although we can scarcely 
doubt the existence of motion. For this 
reason we frequently speak of these stars 
as fixed stars, to distinguish them from the 
planets, which, although they resemble the 
other stars in appearance, are of a very 
different nature. They are very near to 
us and apparently move rapidly, although 
their real motion may not exceed that of 
some of the fixed stars. - 

By comparing a photograph of a region 
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of the sky taken May 30, 1916, with one 
of the same region taken August 24, 1894, 
at the Lick Observatory, Barnard detected 
that one of the stars had changed its posi- 
tion by a considerable amount in the in- 
terval of twenty-two years. This star 
changes its position by about ten seconds 
of arc each year. Before this discovery 
the star having the most rapid motion was 
a star known as Cordoba Z. V. 243, a star 
of the 8:5 magnitude, which moves about 
8.70 seconds each year. Even though Bar- 
nard’s star moves faster than any other, it 
will require 190 years for it to move a dis- 
tance equal to the moon’s diameter. 

Such rapidly moving stars are of a con- 
siderable importance, for their great mo- 
tions may either indicate a very great ve- 
locity or a comparatively small distance 
from us. Several observatories are en- 
gaged in taking observations upon this star 
with a view of determining its distance. 
The observations require at least six 
months’ time. A preliminary value given 
by its spectrum shows that the star is 16.3 
light years from the earth. This distance 
implies a velocity in space of 161 miles per 
second. Better methods and more complete 
observations will doubtless change these 
values somewhat. We do not know what 
force, if any, controls such motion. No 
such star has been observed long enough 
to reveal any curvature in its path. 
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DR. ELIOT’S LIST OF BOOKS. 








“ Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.” 

“Journal of John Woolman.” 

“Fruits of Solitude,” by William Penn. 

Bacon’s “Essays” and “ New Atlantis.” 

Milton’s “ Areopagitica” and “ Tractate 
on Education.” 

Sir Thomas Browne’s “ Religio Medicia.” 

Plato’s “Apology,” “Phaedo” and 
“ Crito.” 

“Golden Sayings” of Epictetus. 

“ Meditations ” of Marcus Aurelius. 

Emerson’s “ Essays.” 

Emerson’s “English Traits.” 

The complete poems of Milton. 

Johnson’s “ Volpone.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s “The Maid’s 
Tragedy.” 

Webster’s “ Duchess of Malfi.” 

Middleton’s “The Changeling.” 

Dryden’s “ All For Love.” 

Shelley’s “ Cenci.” 

Browning’s “ Blot on the ’Scutcheon.” 

Tennyson’s “ Becket.” 

Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus.” 

Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” 
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“Letters of Cicero and Pliny.” 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Burns’ “Tam O’Shanter.” 

Walton’s “ Compleat Angler” and “ Lives 
of Donne and Herbert.” 

“ Autobiography of St. Augustine.” 

Plutarch’s “ Lives.” 

Dryden’s “ Aeneid.” 

“Canterbury Tales.” 

“Tmitation of Christ,” Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Dante’s “ Divine Comedy.” 

Darwin’s “Origin of Species.” 

“ Arabian Nights.’ 
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MEDITATION OF A MEMBER OF A BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, 





Whereas, The Constitution of New Jersey 
states that “the Legislature shall provide 
for the maintenance and support of a thor- 
ough and efficient system of free public 
schools for the instruction of all the chil- 
dren in this State between the ages of five 
and eighteen years,” and whereas, the com- 
munity has to a large extent entrusted to 
me, as a member of the Board of Education, 
the care of its children; and whereas, I 
have assumed this obligation voluntarily 
and have taken a solemn oath to fufil the 
duties of my office; and whereas the State 
gives me authority to carry out the purposes 
for which I have been elected, I therefore, 
at the beginning of a new school year, 
affirm the following: 

I believe in education, in training and in 
good schools. If I did not so believe I 
should not serve on the Board. 

I believe that my position is one demand- 
ing thoughtful, broad-minded and unselfish 
service; that it is a place of educational 
leadership and opportunity; that I must 
therefore seek to know what present school 
conditions are and also what they ought to 
be in order to meet my responsibilities. 

I realize that the most important factor 
in any school is the teacher, hence I will 
use every effort to have good teachers in 
all schools. I will not be satisfied with a 
teacher whom nobody else wants, just as I 
would not be satisfied with a horse or a 
machine that nobody else wanted. Even if 
I myself were willing to accept a poor 
teacher it would be a wrong to the children 
for whom I am trustee. I am bound by 
every consideration to give them the best 
that the district can afford. 

I believe that the best teachers are more 








* Suggested by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of New Jersey, Hon. Carvin N. 
KENDALL. 
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economical at any price than the unpre- 
pared, incapable or perhaps indifferent 
teachers at a minimum outlay. I believe it 
my duty at all times to do my utmost to see 
that well qualified teachers are employed. 

I favor asking the superintendent, the su- 
pervising principal or the county superin- 


_tendent to recommend teachers to fill va- 


cancies. Such an officer has a better knowl- 
edge of the means of finding good teachers 
than the Board can have. He should be a 
better judge of teachers than the Board 
can be. To throw this responsibility on 
him will, first, relieve the Board from the 
responsibility of hunting up teachers; sec- 
ondly, be well for the growth of the super- 
intendent; third, follow the practice, or in- 
deed the rule, already in operation in many 
towns and cities throughout the country; 
fourth, in the long run secure for our 
schools better teachers. Of course the su- 
perintendent will make some mistakes in 
judgment, for he is human, but he is not 
liable to make so many mistakes in this im- 
portant matter as the Board itself. 

I will not allow personal bias to influence 
me in the choice of teachers, whether that 
bias be political, religious, social or family. 
The schools exist for the children. They 
do not exist to furnish employment for any- 
body. Only the most competent persons 
available should be employed. Because a 
young woman happens to be the daughter of 
a friend or a relative is not in itself proof 
that she will be a good teacher. There 
should be no favoritism in the appointment 
of teachers. I find nothing in the school 
law which demands that a member of the 
Board of Education shall see that places 
are found in the schools for his relatives, 
particularly if the finding of such places be 
at the expense of the children to be taught. 

I will give my hearty support to the 
teacher. I will not believe any gossip or 
other reports until I have heard from the 
teacher herself. I will not make up my 
mind about complaints from parents and 
children concerning the teacher until I have 
heard her side. It is easy to complain and 
criticise. I will commend her for good 
work, and advise her kindly to the best of 
my ability. I will help and not “knock.” 

If the district is fortunate enough to have 
the services of a teacher who is stirring 
things: up in the right way and making a 
better school I will get behind her and en- 
courage her. I believe that the schools 
need more teachers who, by departing from 
some of the ordinary ways of teaching, will 
make the children more interested in their 
work. 

I will endeavor to give to my constituents 
better schools for their taxes, rather than 
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give them lower taxes at the risk of poorer 
schools. 

I will urge and insist on a liberal but not 
extravagant financial school policy. I will 
not consent to be known as a penurious 
member of the Board of Education. 

I believe that the people want good 
schools and are ready to pay for them if 
they are properly carried on. I believe an 
increasing number of people feel that a good 
school is an institution that pays large divi- 
dends if the money is carefully and honestly 
expended. I realize that the expense of 
living has greatly increased of late years. 
When people complain of the increasing 
cost of schools I will remind them that prac- 
tically everything costs much more now than 
half a generation ago. I do not believe in 
cheap. schools nor in economizing at the 
expense of children. They are by all means 
the most valuable of our possessions, and a 
good school is their right. 

I will respectfully hear from residents of 
the district suggestions as to policy or pro- 
cedure, having constantly in mind, however, 
that the duty and responsibility of running 
the school rests with the Board and not 
with the residents at large. 

I will visit schools, not only to see the 
work of the teacher, but to receive inspira- 
tion and encourage myself by coming into 
close personal contact with children. The 
work that I am doing as a member of the 
Board of Education is for children, and the 
more I see of them in the schools the more 
satisfaction will I get from my work. 

I will have the things the teacher needs, 
such as paper, ink, pens and pencils, at the 
school before it opens. I know the children 
cannot work successfully unless they have 
tools. It costs no more to have the neces- 
sities for school work on hand the first day 
of the term than later. These tools should 
be of good quality. 

I do not want the teacher to be extrava- 
gant or to have materials that she will not 
use, but I want her to know that we are 
going to furnish what is necessary for the 
welfare of the children. I will remember 
when she asks for supplies that they are not 
for herself but for the children. 

I will use my influence to have good, 
clean and not dilapidated textbooks supplied 
promptly and in sufficient number so that 
the children shall not be hindered from do- 
ing their daily work in reading, arithmetic 
and the other school subjects. 

I will have good wall maps so that the 
pupils may have this necessary apparatus 
for their work in geography and history. 

I will have supplementary reading ma- 
terial in the schools, for such extra reading 
material is a necessity if children are to 
make good progress in reading. 
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I will have the teacher supplied with ma- 
terial for seat work so that she may give 
the little children something to do while 
they are waiting for their turn to “ recite.” 
I believe it is positively wrong for young 
children to be compelled to sit in school 
with nothing to do. No children in my dis- 
trict shall be forced to learn habits of idle- 
ness in this way if I can help it. 

I will, from time to time, inspect the out- 
buildings to see that they are clean, in good 
order and not defaced by improper mark- 
ings. It is criminal to injure the morals of 
innocent boys and girls by forcing them to 
use outbuildings which teach or - suggest 
immorality. The teacher must do her part, 
but I must do mine. The State law requires 
that “the Board of Education shall have 
outhouses and water closets kept in a clean 
and wholesome condition.” 

I will use my influence to see that the 
schoolhouse, inside and out, is kept in good 
repair. Railroad companies believe it to be 
economy to keep their property in good 
condition. It is a waste of money to allow 
a building to remain unpainted when it 
needs paint; to allow a board to be loose, a 
handrail to be rickety, or a door to hang on 
one hinge. I want the teacher to train the 
older pupils, both girls and boys, to take 
pride in keeping the school premises at- 
tractive and in good order. The older boys 
may themselves make some of the repairs, 
but I will also do my part. I will praise 
them when they do these things in and 
about the school. I want them to feel that 
it is thetr school. 

I believe that children should be in school 
at all times when the schools are in session 
unless they are prevented by sickness, 
severe storms or bad roads. Much of the 
waste in schools is caused by poor atten- 
dance. Teachers cannot teach children un- 
less the children are in school. I know that 
the district loses money in the apportion- 
ment of State funds because of unnecessary 
absence of children from school for each 
day’s attendance counts in the distribution 
of these funds and every child who attends 
school regularly reduces the expenses of the 
district. 

I am aware that years ago the Legisla- 
ture enacted compulsory education laws. 
The law requires that every Board of Edu- 
cation shall appoint one or more attendance 
officers. I will use my influence to see that 
a suitable attendance officer is appointed and 
that he does the work for which he is em- 
ployed. I believe that an attendance officer 
who works with the parents on the one 
hand and with the principal and teacher on 
the other in a spirit of cooperation and 
mutual understanding is, all other things be- 
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ing equal, the most capable attendance offi- 
cer. I will back him up when he does his 
work well. 

I am aware that the State law requires 
that every Board of Education shall ap- 
point a medical inspector who is a compe- 
tent physician. It is my duty as a member 
of the Board of Education to obey the law 
and to see that the medical inspector does 
his work. The health and lives of children 
are too important matters to be trifled with 
and I will not assume the responsibility of 
attempting to disobey the laws of the State. 

The law requires that the United States 
flag shall be displayed on or near public 
school buildings during school hours. What 
excuse have I, as a member of a Board of 
Education, for violating this plain provision 
of the law of the State? 

I will attend the meetings of the Board 
of Education regularly. I will promptly do 
any committee work to which I am as- 
signed. I will endeavor to see that the 
business of the Board is done with dispatch 
and yet with appropriate deliberation. I 
will endeavor not to be tedious in my re- 
marks in the Board of Education. I will 
try to see that the business which ought to 
be accomplished in half an hour does not 
take three times as long. 

I will see that the district clerk keeps the 
records of the meetings faithfully and ac- 
curately, that he answers communications 
promptly and that he presents to the Board 
all communications addressed to the Board. 

I will welcome suggestions and recom- 
mendations from the superintendent about 
the improvement of the schools, even 
though the adoption of such suggestions 
will cost something. I believe in holding 
the superintendent responsible for the prog- 
ress of the schools; if he is to have this 
responsibility he must be given large powers 
by the Board of Education in respect to the 
organization of the schools, selection of 
teachers, promotion of pupils, planning of 
the course of study, choice of textbooks. 

I realize that the work of a live, active 
superintendent or supervising principal has 
become increasingly complex and difficult 
with the increase in the activities of a 
modern school system. His responsibilities, 
therefore, have become larger. I must not 
withhold from him praise, support and en- 
couragement, nor should I fail to suggest 
to him ways in which his work may be bet- 
tered. 

I realize that it is difficult for a member 
of a Board of Education to please every- 
body. Decisions must be made which are 
likely to be unpopular with some persons. 
I believe that a member of a Board of Edu- 
cation should have courage and backbone to 
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do those things which he believes to be for 
the educational interests of children. I do 
not believe that I should oppose a new de- 
parture in the schools because it is.“ new.” 
I am convinced that the schools may be bet- 
ter than they are and this end cannot be 
reached if I oppose without careful study 
and investigation new practices in educa- 
tion.—Education Bulletin. 


_ 
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WHAT PARENTS THINK OF GARY 
SYSTEM. 








BY MARY GRAHAM BONNER, 





HEN Mr. Wirt, of Gary, Indiana, 
was given a chance to try his ex- 
periment of an educational system upon a 


_ New York and a Brooklyn school, a discus- 


sion on education arose on every side. Two 
school years have passed since.then, and 
other schools have been added to this list. 

The exponents of the Gary system believe 
in vocational training. They have shops 
for printing, carpentry, pottery, plumbing; 
classes in millinery, cooking, sewing, clerical 
work. They want to do away with the con- 
gested class-rooms by utilizing every room 
in the school at all hours—there will be no 
assembly hall vacant all day. They wish to 
keep the children in school for longer hours 
—to interest them in study and play, and not 
send them forth to learn the talk of the 
crowded streets. Above all, they want the 
co-operation of the parents. 

My workroom looks out upon a police 
station. Young girls, roughly handled by 
policemen, are pushed, jostled, and thrust 
into a patrol wagon, while a crowd gathers 
around to stare. Young boys, making a bad 
start, from which it is so hard to break 
away, fight with the policemen against the 
penalty of their fault—the jail. And even 
sadder still to see are those who, sullen and 
morose, heed not the crowd, mind not. the 
policemen’s harsh directions, but who have 
gone further and further down until pride, 
the most human of human characteristics, 
has been trampled into dust. 

I had heard that the Gary system was 
considered by some enthusiasts to be the so- 
lution of even these moral ills. I wondered 
what the parents had to say about it. I was 
curious to know if they were merely suffer- 
ing their children to be experimented upon, 
or if they felt, as some critics have con- 
tended, in a vague and non-specific fashion, 
that.their offspring were losing the elemen- 
tary instruction in the three R’s, which is 
popularly supposed to corner-stone every 
educational structure. So time and again I 
visited some of the parents of the thirty- 
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two hundred children being educated under 
this system at Public School 45 in the Bronx 
section of New York. This is one of the 
pioneer schools in the system, and its prin- 
cipal, Mr. Angelo Patri, is a zealous advo- 
cate of these new ideas in child-training. 

“Without new things and new ideas it 
makes the mind—what shall I say?—so 
stiff.” This was the summing up of it all 
when I asked an Italian woman, wife of the 
editor of an Italian paper, what she thought 
of it. This was for her the root of the 
whole matter, but it had also many shoots 
and far-reaching branches. She was dis- 
tinctly of the better educated class. She 
knew the whys and wherefores of educa- 
tion. She aids at the mothers’ meeting. 
She translates lectures into Italian and helps 
the mothers to learn the language their chil- 
dren speak, and thus keeps them in harmony 
with the younger element in their homes. 
She helps her people. “ But I could not do 
so without the aid of the Gary School,” she 
said with a smile. 

“You see,” she told me, “the foundation 
of knowledge will develop and grow under 
this system. It is only the ignorant and 
thoughtless who oppose it. Ah, no,” and 
she shrugged her shoulders, “never could we 
leave this neighborhood and the school. Do 
you know what we want?” And she looked 
as if she had some deep, beautiful secret to 
tell me. ‘“ When the fruit ripens, we want 
Lincoln, our little boy, to have some too. 
Lincoln must have this chance, this big, 
free, democratic chance, and so we will 
never move from here while Mr. Patri is 
working out the Gary School ideas.” 

She thought for a moment. “ Ah, yes, I 
know,” she said. “I must tell you what 
Lincoln thinks. It is a simple thing, but 
you can tell, oh, quite, quite easily, whether 
Lincoln loves his school or not. When he 
is naughty, we say to him, ‘If Lincoln is 
not a good boy, we will move downtown 
farther, where mother and daddy want to 
go,’ and he is good—oh, so very, very quick.” 

“What about the co-operation between 
parents and children?” I asked her. 

“T will tell you,” she said, “for it is one 
of the most important things in the system. 
The chief wish is to take in the community 
or neighborhood in which the teachers live. 
If it is Italian, they study and develop with 
an Italian foundation, and the same would 
be true in a Jewish neighborhood or any 
other. Here we are almost all Italians. 
The Gary system wants to have the old join 
hands with the young for the new, growing 
things of life, and to have the young learn 
from the old of all the things that experi- 
ence has taught them. 

“ Among Italians it is always the girl who 
works. The boy does nothing. The girl 
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from her childhood cooks, cleans. She is 
the housewife from babyhood. The boy 
plays cards; he learns to gamble early. He 
plays all the time that he is not idling. The 
Gary system is showing the Italians in the 
Bronx that the boys must help the girls. 
They must work together. They must play 
together. They must dance together. And 
here,” and she paused, “is one of the biggest 
obstacles the Gary system has to overcome. 

“ The older people of Italy who have set- 
tled in this new country do not believe that 
boys and girls should dance together. All 
they know of mixed dances is from cheap 
dancehalls where their girls have stayed 
too late and tears and sorrow and trouble 
have resulted. They have never known the 
free, normal companionship between boys 
and girls that exists in America. They think: 
‘This strange new country; what will hap- 
pen to the girls if they dance when they are 
young? Will they not bring disgrace and 
anguish to their parents and to themselves; 
will they not lose the lives that belong to 
good women—lives where they have homes, 
motherhood, and children and the respect of 
their neighbors?’ 

“The Gary school sees very far ahead, 
and the parents will soon begin to see too,” 
she continued. ‘“ Slowly the prejudices are 
being overcome. They are convincing the 
mothers that dancing is normal, and not 
harmful. Ah, yes, soon they will see how 
fine it all is, and what it means to the com- 
ing generation. If these children should be 
forbidden the pleasures that are allowed to 
the Americans, they would seek them se- 
cretly. The Gary system is making the 
parents understand. The next generation 

_will not see the wives always left at home. 
They will enjoy the pleasures of their hus- 
bands. For them it will not be all cooking 
and having babies. It will not be all drud- 
gery. They will not be left for other wo- 
men, for they will take the places of the 
other women. 

“ And when they can write and read the 
language their children know they will be so 
happy!” she added, irrelevantly. “They 
will not have to get me to attend to their 
business, for they feel it is so impolite to let 
others know their business.” 

_And again, by way of a sharp contrast, I 
saw one of the most uneducated of the 
mothers. I asked her the same question. 

“T like this school,” she said. “It ain’t 
no good for them to go to a school and learn 
books all day—they could be making money 
peddling papers better. But here my boy 
will learn the plumbing trade. They say 
plumbers make so very much money.” A 
future for her son—a comfortable home for 
her old age. It meant much to this woman 
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who had slaved and toiled all her days and 
had aged before her time. 

Up flights of rickety stairs I climbed one 
day to the topmost tenement in the building. 
Here were plenty of Gary children. In this 
home were three families. One woman with 
seven children of her own and three of her 
brother’s. Four children of a neighbor 
whose husband was out of work had been 
invited to stay until the husband found work! 

The wife told of her husband’s delight 
when he learned that the children were 
studying planting and cultivating gardens. 
For him the only tilling of the soil, which 
he had loved so well back in Italy, had been 
excavating for the new subway. At night 
he heard with joy and pride his children tell 
of the plants they were growing. This was 
the first time he had ever taken an interest 
in what they were doing. There on the 
fire-escape the mother showed me a soap- 
box in which a bright-red tomato was grow- 
ing. Beside it little tops of green lettuce 
showed bravely above the soil. 

“Oh, my husband, he is so good to me 
now; I like the Gary system; I like it, I like 
it,” she said, with a wistful look. Then she 
added, “ Look here,” as she led me into a 
dark little room. There on a bed was a 
tiny creature. 

“She is only two weeks old,” she said, 
earnestly, “but it will be so beautiful when 
she can go to the school, too!” 

Here I found an old, old mother who was 
strongly against boy-and-girl dancing. She 
was very ragged, and her age seemed to 
make her shiver more than the younger 
ragged ones. She appeared as if food and 
clothing might be the only things in the 
world to awaken her interest. But her dark 
eyes flashed and lighted up her face when I 
asked her what she thought of the system. 

“ Ah, de Gay-ree seestem,” she said. “I 
ike it verree mouch. Only—only it is so 
well to learn to cook. That is a’right, to 
build de shops, to maka de gardens, but to 
dance—” and she stopped to show me what 
dancing was. With a sparkle in her eyes, 
she picked up her ragged skirt and danced 
about. I laughingly told her that she seemed 
to enjoy dancing herself. 

But she stuck to her point. “ No, it is not 
for me, nor for us, we women. We are to 
cook. To maka de homes, never to dance.” 
And the sad look came back and the eyes 
lost their luster. 

And I saw a father who was helping in- 
struct in the farming and gardening classes. 
His joy seemed almost deeper than any of 
the others. 

“My two little boys are in that school. 
My girl—she learn to sew. She help her 
mother. She become fine dressmaker. But 
my boys, they love the earth!” He sais 
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“ And they are proud of their papa. They 
say: ‘Our dad, he very fine man, he can 
teach in our school. He know all about the 
ground, the vegetables, the flowers.’ Before 
they went to this school they didn’t think 
nothing of me! They thought my hands 
were always dirty. That I wore old ragged 
clothes—not stylish, you know, like their 
teachers’. I thought my boys would run 
away and leave me from shame. But now, 
ah, we’re so happy! I teach, they learn, 
and they teach me too! We have good 
times.” 

I talked with the man who had given a 
marionette show one evening. He has a 
night class in geology, and many of the 
fathers digging in the subway bring home 
small queer stones that quickly find their 
way into the class-room. 

“Do you like the system?” I asked him. 

“Do I like it?” he repeated. “I hope 
you are not against it?” And his black 
eyes looked worried and distrustful. “Of 
course,” he continued, “ you do not know, or 
you wouldn’t ask. No one can help but like 
the pretty—no, that is not the word—ah, the 
beautiful in life when it is so good, so fine, 
so practical. No one wants to make life 
harder. Every one wants to make it richer. 
To get more out of it—all that is fine and 
big and unselfish. That is what the chil- 
dren learn here. They learn how happy 
they are when they are good to each other 
and love their homes and their school. They 
cultivate self-control, self-discipline. Why, 
to me,” and he looked as though he were 
almost trading on sacred ground, “the Gary 
system is the salvation of the world. All 
the parents in the Bronx know what their 
children are studying. We are proud of 
them. The school cements the family life. 
And we see that children are not only little 
creatures who get quickly so dirty, who get 
punished in school and make us trouble, but 
they are little souls with ideas and hopes 
and ideals that they do not yet understand. 
And to the poor such children will not be a 
burden. © Ah, it is the solution of many ills! 
All of these children will help their parents. 
And with the children the parents will 
learn.” 

All seemed eager to praise—the educated, 
the uneducated, the poor, the well-to-do. The 
children, too, were eager to tell of their 
work, of their love for school. Often a 
little hand shot up to “ please be allowed to 
speak,” and a tiny voice said, “ Lady, I love 
the Gary system.” 

One small tot showed me a picture he had 
crayoned in the art class. Art seemed a big, 
imposing thing to hear of from such a wee 
child. It was of a tree laden with apples, 
with two on the ground underneath. Seri- 
ously he explained to me: 
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“ All the apples would not be on the tree. 
Some would fall down, wouldn’t they? So 
I put two down on the ground.” Surely 
here the mind was not “stiff.” This child 
had drawn from life. 

I saw the priest who has most of the chil- 
dren of the school in his parish—for in this 
section they are Catholics. 

“Tt is wonderful, this school,” he said, 
with an almost contagious enthusiasm. “Our 
troubles are so much fewer. In two years 
it has made such a difference! They un- 
derstand how to make good people by look- 
ing after the children. I have always found 
that if I looked well after the children in 
my parish then I had good parishioners. It 
is the young who are so important. We 
must all feel that.” 

The children flock to the libraries, often 
to look up secret hobbies of their parents. 
One little boy was finding out about an aero- 
plane to tell his father, who, in turn, told 
him what the aeroplanes were doing in the 
war. Another link between parent and 
child. 

A mother told me that at first the chil- 
dren thought that they had a freedom which 
was amazing, a lack of discipline to be 
taken advantage of. Soon they began to 
love their school—a wonderful change, no 
more truancy. They felt like young citi- 
zens. “ Now they are never absent,” she 
said, “unless poverty, sickness, or lack of 
proper clothes forces them to be away. The 
school visitor investigates then, and such 
troubles are remedied. And they make 
healthy children, too. They say they must 
have healthy bodies to have healthy minds, 
and I think they must be right.” 

“My boy, he broke windows,” said a 
father. “He worried us all the time with 
the bills from mad shopkeepers. He wouldn’t 
stop—he thought it was fun to smash the 
glass and cattse us trouble. But now—what 
you think that boy do? Break windows? 
No. He putin the windows when they break 
in schools, and he put in the panes of glass 
in the new conservatory. The others who 
used to help him break windows for fun now 
help him put the glass panes over the flow- 
ers. Isn’t that a good school?” 

“Ves,” said another mother, “TI will gladly 
tell you what I think of the system, and I 
will tell you for the whole house. The 
others you could not understand. They do 
not speak so clear—such good English as I 
do. 

“You Americans let us come to your 
country. We want to come. But we must be 
understood a little. Eh? We shouldn’t be 
let in without your—understanding. We 
want our children not to go to the sweat- 
shops or to be the ones for the big police- 
men, their jails, and their night court. We 
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have come to a land of freedom. What is 
it you call it? A democracy. A big word 
that—democracy—but we all know what it 
means. We want the freedom we have 
come for, don’t we? The right kind, so 
you'll be glad you let us in. The Gary 
school system gives us the opportunity. 
Then we will make good citizens. We will 
all be working together. Yes, all of us— 
parents, schools, children, homes, country.” 

And as I heard her talk in that inimitable 
Italian drawl, with her eyes flashing, her 
voice soft and animated, I felt there was no 
longer any doubt of what the parents thought 
of the system. 

Educationally, morally, physically, and in 
the homes the Gary system is showing as- 
tonishing results. The parents feel that it 
covers a wider range than the school which 
makes the three R’s its curriculum, for it 
embraces this curriculum and then goes 
spreading forth beyond. And oddly enough, 
parents are apt to know something about 
children and the way they should be edu- 
cated ! Outlook. 
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IN EVERY RURAL SCHOOL. 





County Superintendent W. O. Schaulaub, 
of Kentland, Indiana, suggests that the fol- 
lowing named articles should be in every 
rural school: 

I. Single seats, suited to the various sizes 
of pupils. Adjustable seats should be sup- 
plied. 

2. Three or four settees. 

3. A schoolroom furnace, with ventilat- 
ing appliances. 

4. A suitable desk and chair for the 
teacher. 

5. At least two extra chairs for visitors. 

6. Good shades at the windows, also sash 
curtains. 

7. A large clock. 

8. A good blackboard and plenty of it. 

g. A good bookcase. 

10. Many good reference books, a set of 
encyclopedia. 

11. An International Dictionary. Price, 
‘$10.80. 

12. A good globe (not to exceed $3.50 in 
value). 

13. Good set of maps. 

14. One work table for the primary 
grades. 

15. One sand table. 

16. One set of liquid measures—pint, 
quart, gallon. 

17. One set of dry measures—half-peck, 
peck, half-bushel. 

18. A number of foot and yard rulers; a 
tape line. 
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19. One pair balance scales. 

20. Large number of letter cards, words, 
etc. 

21. Large number of sewing cards. 

22. Good supply of plain paper, suitable 
for drawing and cutting purposes. 
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COMMUNITY MUSIC. 








MRS. ELIZABETH CASTERTON. 





OMEONE poring over the files in the 
United States patent office at Wash- 
ington the other day found a letter written 
in 1833 by an old employee of the patent 
office, offering his resignation to the head 
of the department. His reason was that, 
as everything inventible had been in- 
vented, the patent office would soon be dis- 
continued and there would be no further 
need of his services or the services of his 
fellow clerks. He, therefore, decided to 
leave before the blow fell. 

He had never known of the telephone, 
the telegraph and wireless telegraphy, the 
X-Ray, the aeroplane, the electric light and 
electric traction. Never had he ridden in a 
limited train, in an ocean greyhound or in a 
subway train. He had never read a news- 
paper from a modern printing press, nor 
had he ever seen the wonders of modern 


‘photography and of the motion pictures. 


He lacked the imagination to see the thou- 
sands of inventions that would come into 
being some day and tell the story of prog- 
ress in one way or another. Probably 
little did those who were responsible for 
the introduction of the study of music into 
public schools about four score years ago 
ever dream that the day would come when 
music in the schools would be recognized 
and supported enthusiastically and loyally, 
not only by educational authorities, but by 
musicians and laymen throughout the coun- 
try. To them it would never seem possible 
that it would one day be universally 
granted that the music public which we are 
to have is to be developed by means of the 
musical training given in the public school. 

Little did they think that some day music 
would be considered a major subject in the 
school curriculum—that it would receive the 
same credit for study as any other subject 
and that it would eventually become an 
accredited subject for college entrance ex- 
aminations. Little did they dream that 
public school orchestras and public school 
bands would one day develop in scores— 
yea, hundreds of cities and villages, as a 
part of the public school music work and 
that individual instruction on the instru- 
ments contributing to these organizations 
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and individual voice and piano instruction 
would be directed by the Supervisor of 
Music. But perhaps the activity on the part 
of many music supervisors of today that 
would have been most inconceivable to the 
fore-fathers of public school music is that 
of the consideration of plans for the ex- 
tension of musical culture beyond the five 
million children who receive systematic in- 
struction in music to the remaining ninety- 
five million of our population; beyond the 
limits of the public school walls to the great 
industrial world surrounding them; beyond 
our centres of population in the number- 
less villages and hamlets of our great coun- 
try, even to the rural districts; in fact, en- 
veloping the whole country in an atmos- 
phere of beauty as expressed in the love and 
understanding and sympathy that music 
brings. 

Thus, as time rolls on and new wonders 
spring into being, who can foresee what 
the next eighty years will contribute? It 
will, without doubt, bring great contribu- 
tions toward the dissemination of commu- 
nity spirit through community music. 

Need for Community Music.—In outlin- 
ing the needs for community music it is not 
necessary to discuss music as an art, nor is 
it necessary to dwell upon its place among 
the aesthetic forces in our lives. These in- 
fluences are universally admitted. 

The value of music as a moral agent has 
been proven by philosophers and thinkers 
throughout all ages. It is admitted that the 


‘moral status of a nation can be judged by 
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the way the people spend their leisure time. 
Municipalities have provided libraries, 
‘parks, athletic grounds, public beaches and 
so forth and the value of these few will 
deny. But, have we not in music activities 
such as chorusing, playing in a band, or- 
chestra, or listening to good music, an in- 
strument of incalculable benefit in directing 
the emotional feelings which are given little 
or no guided expression in any other way? 

From a utilitarian standpoint music can 
be made of distinct value to the working 
man. It relieves him of much of the 
drudgery connected with his toil and at the 
same time the probabilities are that the 
work will be more efficiently performed. 
A certain French captain of industry holds 
that rhythmic movements connected with 
song are at the foundation of effectiveness 
in work and, having tested his theory in the 
building of roads and bridges is moved to 
apply to it all forms of industry. 

From a sociological point of view also, 
music can be shown to be an agent of the 
greatest value. Along the many roads 


leading to the United States pour seemingly 
unending streams of various peoples, each 
race with its own language, religion and 
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customs. The binding together and the 
blending of these races is a problem that 
has long taxed the ingenuity and energy of 
statesmen, economists, educators and others. 
According to the census of 1910, there are 
thirteen and a half million foreign born and 
thirteen million of foreign parentage. What 
greater means can be found to bring them 
closer to us and to one another than music, 
the universal language, the language that 
needs no translation? 

Again, have we not in music one of the 
most effective instruments for peace, peace 
among the varied elements of our popula- 
tion and peace among the nations? All the 
arts tend to make different peoples forget 
their material differences for a common spi- 
ritual inheritance, thus laying a foundation 
for lasting peace. Of these, music can much 
more easily and quickly reach the multitude 
through its universal appeal. Furthermore, 
it reaches into the profoundest emotions of 
a people and has the power to bring them 
into communion at their deepest level. 

Qualifications of a Leader—In any new 
and rising movement of prime importance, 
always, is the leader in such a movement. 
What, then, are the main qualifications of a 
community music leader? 

Without question the most important 
qualification is that he should be possessed 
of the highest ideals. If one would lead the 
multitude, he must have a very definite idea’ 
in mind. That ideal in community music is 
the making of a nobler, better and happier 
citizenship. Surely this is a sacred duty and 
privilege. He should be one who would 
ever press forward to this goal, yielding 
not to the many temptations from without, 
but holding ever foremost his high stand- 
ard of self-effacement and of devotion to 
the common good. 

He should be a leader of unbounded 
courage, faith and enthusiasm for the road 
which he would take is an unbltazed one, 
and many are the pitfalls and dangers that 
beset him. He should be a dreamer of 
dreams and have the conviction of a con- 
queror that his dreams come true. 

He should be a diplomat of unlimited tact 
and infinite patience, possessing the good 
will of all, the enmity of none, for the 
community effort supplied by him should 
unite, rather than disrupt, the forces of his 
field. 

He should be the possessor of a marked 
social instinct. He should have an inter- 
est in and a knowledge of the people whom 
he would serve. He should mingle with 
them, learning their cares and sorrows, 
their hopes and ambitions, and he should in- 
spire them with a love for and a confidence 
in himself. 
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He should have entre to the circles of 
those more fortunate ones who have of their 
gifts to bestow, and be able to create in 
them a consciousness of the needs of com- 
munity music activities. He should have 
the power to unite those two classes in great 
gratitude—the one that he is privileged to 
give, and the other that he is privileged to 
receive. 

He should possess good organizing power 
and executive ability. Without these, he 
need hardly hope to succeed in any large 
field of community music work. It is said 
that each master of industry owes his suc- 
cess to his power to keep himself sur- 
rounded with a staff of experts, often his 
own superiors in technical knowledge, but 
all working under his direction for the 
growth and promotion of the industry con- 
cerned. The community leader might be 
little able for various reasons to personally 
conduct all the community activities that 
present themselves, but he should possess 
the ability to secure the co-operation and 
active assistance of the community re- 
sources that are available and to organize 
them into effective community agencies. 

He should have been a member of the 
community which he would serve for a 
sufficient length of time at least, to under- 
stand local conditions. It would hardly be 
possible for a stranger arriving upon the 
scene to best interpret the community in- 
terest. 

He should be a musician devoted to his 
art, and one who will ever steadily uphold 
its standard. Such a man will not sacrifice 
or compromise his art by bending to the oft- 
heard expression, “Give the people what 
they want,” until they have known the 
world’s great music for a sufficient length 
of time to determine what they want. 

Why the Music Supervisor—With such 
an array of requisites who can be found to 
act as a director of community music? The 
music supervisor seems an available candi- 
date. At least one would expect him to be 
a great force in such a movement. In ad- 
dition to the general qualifications enumer- 
ated above, which qualifications the super- 
visor by training and general fitness is sup- 
posed to possess—at least to a considerable 
degree—let us enumerate the particular 
qualifications and privileges which he pos- 
sesses that should make his direction or his 
assistance invaluable. 

Since the ideal of our schools is the cre- 
ating of a universal citizenship, he is al- 
ready engaged in solving many of the prob- 
lems of citizenship, provided he is living up 
to the standard of our educational institu- 
tions as determined by their authorities. 
The supervisor of music who is a vital force 
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in his school system, his community, and in 
the nation at large, is keeping ever in mind 
a higher ideal than the reading and writing 
of notes, or how many intervals of the scale 
are to be sung in the first six weeks in the 
second grade, and so forth. 

Though as said before, the term commu- 
nity music is a recent one, as is also the 
widespread agitation for community music, 
the music supervisor has been doing yeo- 
man duty in the cause since music became a 
part of the school curriculum of our system. 
By way of illustration, several personal ex- 
periences stand out as significant. These 
relate to the spirited and able assembly sing- 
ing heard while visiting several of Ro- 
chester’s largest and most representative 
schools. In each of these from eight to 
twelve hundred children of our various so- 
cial ranks, nationalities and creeds joined 
with each other in singing the songs of love 
and devotion to our country and to each 
other. You will be able to call to mind 
many similar experiences. Surely the su- 
pervisors established years ago and have 
since perpetuated the realest and most ef- 
fective community music work in existence. 

The music supervisor understands, as 
probably no other musician does, the mu- 
sical needs of the various sections of the 
city. Through his contact with his teach- 
ers and pupils he has a knowledge of the 
diverse musical interests in different sec- 
tions of the city and through his contact 
with the musical agencies, he is informed 
concerning the diverse musical talent avail- 
able. He will, therefore, be able to act as 
an intermediary between the community and 
its musical resources. 

Again, because of his position he is 
vested with a certain authority as a guide 
in musical matters. Certain relationships 
are created and certain responsibilities are 
placed upon him by the very nature of his 
position, which is that of a delegate of his 
board of education. 7 

Suggestive Community Music Activities. 
—There are numberless opportunities for 
the supervisor who desires to organize com- 
munity music effort. In fact, the opportuni- 
ties are greater, generally, than his time 
and energy will allow. 

Without doubt, the most effective initial 
attempt at community music work would be 
to create in the local music club a desire 
for community music effort and to perfect 
in the organization, plans for developing 
same. The music club is representative of 
the best musical talent in the city, is com- 
prehensive of the varieties of musical talent 
available, and is able through its large num- 
ber of members to do very effective com- 
munity music work if once aroused to the 
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desirability of same. If the supervisor is 
tactful and forceful, he may make the mu- 
sic club a great assistance to him and a 
great power in community music endeavor. 
If there is not a music club in his field of 
labor, one of the best community music en- 
deavors possible would be the organizing of 
such a body, having for one of its main 
purposes the “furtherance of musical cul- 
ture throughout the city.” 

Perhaps the next most effective commu- 
nity music activity to undertake would be 
the laying of plans for having the public 
libraries and the school libraries equipped 
not only with good books pertaining to mu- 
sic, but with books of good music. The li- 
braries will not to any great extent con- 
tribute to music uplift through reference 
books in regard to music, its composers and 
so forth which are consulted almost entirely 
by the musically elite of the families. It is: 
rather through books for free circulation 
containing collections of good music, such 
as ballads, folk songs, piano and vocal duets 
and so forth. These will be used in the 
home to the enjoyment of all, and will per- 
haps serve as a substitute for much of the 
cheap music now being used in the homes. 

The supervisor should aim to stimulate 
interest in and support for the orchestras 
in his community. If his field does not yet 
support an orchestra, let him proceed to 
assist in perfecting plans for the organiz- 
ing of same. Often a small community 
contains a few individuals who can perhaps 
perform fairly creditably upon orchestral 
instruments, but for lack of a moving spirit 
have never united in an effort to establish 
such an organization, however small. The 
supervisor would be of great helpfulness to 
= community by creating such a relation- 
ship. 

It is a matter of great importance that 
many school authorities have at last come 
out of their musical hibernation, at least 
sufficiently to admit that the study of in- 
strumental music is as much within the 
province of the public schools as is the 
study of vocal music. Large numbers of 
orchestras are being organized in school 
systems throughout the country, the entire 
expense for instruction of same being borne 
by the school authorities, precisely as for 
any other educational activity carried on 
in the schools. If the supervisor be able 
to add to his school orchestra adult players 
of the city, the most effective community 
relationships are established. 

The results of the growth of this move- 
ment will be manifold. Not only will com- 
munities be provided with an ennobling 
means of self expression, which in itself is 
an end to be desired, but also much of the 
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world’s best music will be brought to the 
people in the form in which it was com- 
posed, i. e., for the orchestra. The band 
and its power to enliven community spirit 
is not to be disregarded, but it can never 
greatly enrich a community musically owing 
to its limitations in tone color. The world’s 
great masterpieces are either impossible for 
bands or when presented by same give a 
very inadequate expression of the compo- 
sition. ; 

Community Music in Rochester—The 
community music activities which it has 
been my privilege to direct and which your 
president asked me to describe, were inaug- 
urated before one heard much or at all of 
the term community music or of methods to 
create its existence. Therefore, for the or- 
ganization of these activities there was no 
guide or assistance from other sources, 
which fact, perhaps, has been of great ad- 
vantage. 

The work was started in a careful and 
conservative way. It was supported by al- 
truistic spirits, who kept their fingers al- 
ways on the pulse of local music affairs, 
and was encouraged to extend and expand 
itself only as said pulsé seemed to indicate 
a desire or necessity for extension or ex- 
pansion. Therefore, it seems that building 
as we have, according to the needs and 
supplies of our community, our structure 
has a firmer foundation for itself than if 
built according to other-architects’ plans. 

The development and growth of the work 
have been so gradual and so interwoven 
and cemented together are its different fea- 
tures that it is difficult to select. any one 
point in its history, or separate its activities 
for description. Moreover, some seven or 
eight years have elapsed since the inception 
of the work, and during these years your 
speaker has been much more engaged in 
looking into the future of community music 
in Rochester than in reviewing its past. 
However, perhaps the few points that have 
been called to mind will suggest to you 
some means of approach to the problem of 
community music undertakings in your field 
of labor, and for this reason only are they 
presented. 

Shortly after assuming my duties in Ro- 
chester, I felt the necessity of seeking the 
interest and co-operation of the city’s mu- 
sicians in public school music and its varied 
features and extensions. The local music 
club, the Tuesday Musicale, fortunately 
pledved themselves to give their support in- 
dividually and as a body toward the fur- 
therance of musical culture among the 
young people of Rochester and appointed a 
committee whose duty it was to assist the 
supervisor in this work. 
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Programs contributed by the club were 
given to the students and teachers in gram- 
mar schools in sections of the city where 
good music was not often heard. These 
were finally extended to the high schools 
in honor of special occasions or to present 
to the assembled students, examples of good 
music well rendered, as well as to illus- 
trate certain topics under consideration in 
music classes. On account of the many 
neighborhood people who attended these 
programs, it was wisely decided to hold 
some evening concerts. 

Thirty-three of the evening community 
programs for children, parents and the 
people at large were held last year with a 
total attendance of over nine thousand five 
hundred. Fifteen day concerts also in vari- 
ous sections of the city, with the public in- 
vited, were given with an attendance of 
nine thousand. This makes an average at- 
tendance of four hundred and twenty-five 
at each of the forty-eight concerts. 

Of these concerts, thirty-six were miscel- 
laneous in character, some were of the folk 
music of different countries and nine were 
of American music. 

The demand for concerts became so great 
that in order not to overtax the members 
of the club, who had pledged gratuitous 
services, and also in order to interest other 
organizations in community music, it was 
decided to ask the co-operation and assist- 
ance of such organizations as the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the University musical or- 
ganizations, the high school glee clubs, 
some of the church choirs, and so forth. 
Their contributions to the cause have been 
most valuable. 

The Symphony Orchestra has given its 
program in several different sections of the 
city, once in a very thickly populated Jew- 
ish section, another time in a large German 
district, and so forth. I have been told that 
this season the orchestra proposes to give 
all its programs in different parts of our 
city. 

The high school musical organizations 
have also made valuable contributions to 
community music. Their appearances have 
served to attract large numbers of neigh- 
borhood people whose younger relatives and 
friends were members of the high schools. 
The programs given have served to cement 
closer together school and community. 
Equally well have the university and other 
musical organizations of the city played 
their part in the community musical effort. 

All the above activities will be in opera- 
tion this coming year. In addition the fol- 
lowing new line of community music effort 
will be undertaken. Several of the local 
musicians are giving me their assistance in 
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selecting a list of music books to be placed 
in our public libraries for free circulation 
among the people of the city. This list of 
books will embrace desirable family music 
books, easy classics, collections of folk songs 
and so forth. 

The results of all these lines of com- 
munity music endeavor in our city are 
manifested in ways too numerous to men- 
tion. An epoch making revision was made 
in the constitution of the club itself this 
year. For twenty-five years it existed “ for 
the mutual improvement of its members,” 
but now it exists “for the purpose of ex- 
tending musical culture throughout the city 
of Rochester.” 

In conclusion, I foretell things for the 
music supervisor who enters the broader 
field of music usefulness in his community. 
That the field is an almost untrodden one 
should not make even the youngest super- 
visor despair. Let him remember that those 
who have accomplished anything in com- 
munity music have done so of their own 
initiative. They learned and grew as they 
progressed. No special training was theirs. 
For them there were none to teach. 

New York School Journal.. 
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| nana one of the recent inspection 

tours made by Governor Brumbaugh 
and his party including representatives 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
the State Board of Education, a visit was 
made to the Beechwood Vocational School 
in Jefferson County. This is one of the 
thirty-six schools of the kind that have 
been organized in Pennsylvania during the 
past two years. 

This fine Vocational School is located in 
the famous Beechwoods of Jefferson County 
and merits its standing among Pennsylvania 
schools not only on account of its fine 
building, modern equipment, and variety of 
courses offered, but also claims first right 
in being the only institution of its kind in 
the State located in a rural community. 
The whole project was devised, building 
planned and constructed by the farmers of 
Beechwoods District who have caught the 
vision of “The New Education” and de- 
sire that their boys and girls may be taught 
“what knowledge is of most worth.” The 
cost of maintenance and operation is met 
by the Washington township school fund 
and the State appropriation, which provides 
two-thirds of the amount of the teachers’ 
salaries, 
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_ The ultimate purpose or aim of the school 
is to give to its boys and girls a knowledge 
of their powers and capabilities and to 
stimulate within them a desire for life long 
growth and improvement by fitting them 
for efficient service and profitable employ- 
ment in the industries of the country. It 
not only imparts the knowledge of HOW 
TO DO A THING, but it requires them 
TO DO IT. The pupils are, therefore, 
armed intellectually and practically for the 
battle of life. 

_ Besides the regular academic course of 
instruction, four years work in agriculture, 
covering all that relates to the training for 
scientific farming, is taught the boys, while 
the girls receive thorough instruction in 
household arts, which provides training and 
practice in the rudiments of conducting the 
affairs and duties of home life. Thus the 
Beechwoods Vocational School strives to 
make of its pupils men and women whose 
services will be useful and practical in 


training for citizenship. 


Educational News Bulletin. 
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“EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE.” 








HE intercollegiate discussion as to 
whether the chief end of man is the 
head or the foot, says the Ledger, was re- 
vived by the rumor that Percy Haughton, 
football specialist, had accepted a modest 
retainer of $15,000 to coach the Harvard 
football team for seven weeks. The amount 
was apparently vastly exaggerated, yet it 
represents the popular notion of the value 
of his services. When Mr. Taft was made 
Kent professor of law at Yale, the stipend 
attached to his office was $5000, a part of 
which was made up by contributions from 
the pockets of the other professors. But 
then Mr. Haughton has been president of 
the Boston Braves, which finished third in 
the National League, with a percentage of 
.586, whereas Mr. Taft has only been Pres- 
ident of the United States. It is not sur- 
prising that at Yale Mr. George P. Day 
and other members of the athletic comrait- 
tee are raising their voices in protest against 
the employment of highly paid professional 
coaches. Last year Harvard beat Yale to 
the tune of 41 too. Of course, that mears 
that Harvard’s Law School is better than 
Yale’s, the medical curriculum is superior 
and Indo-Iranian is better taught. Jt would 


only be fair to give Mr. Haughton three 
times as much in seven weeks as Mr. Taft 
is paid for the whole collegiate year. When 
Doctor Samuel Johnson auctioned off Mr. 
Thrale’s brewerv, he explained that he was 
selling not simply a parcel of vats and 
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kettles but the prospect of growing rich 
“ beyond the dreams of avarice.” What Mr. 
Haughton means to Harvard is not merely 
instruction in tangoing with the tackling 
dummy, or a country-wide interest in 
whether a star halfback has water on the 
knee, but the prospect of infinite humiliation 
to a hated rival. For this desirable consum- 
mation two thousand dollars a week would 
be little enough to pay. 
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AMERICAN FAIR PLAY. 








BY WILLIAM W. HOWARD. 


Vy BILE the people of the United States 

have been sending thirty million dol- 
lars’ worth of relief to Europe and Turkey, 
two hundred thousand women and children 
in Albania have died of starvation. While 
each woman and child in Belgium has had 
plenty to eat, women and children in Al- 
bania have gnawed at the carcasses of dead 
horses in the streets. William Willard 
Howard, of New York, who has returned 
from his third trip to this hunger zone of 
Europe, predicts that the entire population 
of Albania will die of famine and pestilence 
unless helped. He says that in Albania corn 
is fifty dollars a bushel, flour eighty dollars 
a sack, and macaroni five dollars a pound. 
“The Tragedy of Albania,” says Mr. Howard, 
“jis that a nation is dying of hunger, while 
the people of the United States, laden with 
gifts for the rest of Europe and for Turkey, 
pass by on the other side. 

“Thirty millions of dollars have been 
given by the people of the United States for 
relief work of various kinds in Belgium, 
Poland, Armenia, Syria and the warring 
countries of Europe, while two hundred 
thousand women and children in Southeast- 
ern Europe have starved to death unheeded 
and uncared for. Not one woman or child 
has died of hunger in Belgium; two hun- 
dred thousand in Albania. Is it fair—is it 
human—that the innocent women and chil- 
dren of Albania, who never did anyone any 
harm, should be trampled under foot and 
left to perish, at a time when all others are 
fed? Is this American fair play? I have 
appealed for help in high places. I have 
begged a crust of bread of those who have 
given millions to Belgium, Poland, Armenia 
and Syria. I have begged in vain. 

“The Albanians are as much entitled to 
sympathy and help as others. They have 
not taken part in the war. They fed and 
sheltered the refugees from Servia, even 
with the last measure of corn that the 
famine-stricken villages possessed. They 
have not done any wrong; yet armies have 
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swept over their country, taking what could 
be found to take, leaving to the starving 
women and children only the carcasses of 
dead horses in the streets. I ask only Amer- 
ican fair play for the famished children of 
Albania. I ask of all fair-minded men and 
women in the United States: Why should 
the Albanians—three hundred thousand of 
whom are Christians—be left to starve, 
while we press forward, in generous rivalry 
to feed the others? The Albanians are 
more numerous than the Armenians; yet we 
feed the Armenians and let the Albanians 
starve. Having appealed to deaf ears in 
high places I now appeal to the plain people 
—to fair-minded men and women who 
would not let even a dog starve to death, 
no matter what his breed. I want to go 
back to Albania with a shipload of food. 
I have arranged for a ship—a new Amer- 
ican ship, just launched and fitted for sea. 
The ship is ready and waiting. A number 
of distinguished gentlemen in New York— 
mostly clergymen and editors of news- 
papers—will co-operate in an appeal for a 
relief cargo for the ship. The treasurer 
selected to receive contributions is the Rev. 
Frederick Lynch, D.D., editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN Work and secretary of the Car- 
negie Church Peace Union. Contributions 
in any amount—from the price of a loaf of 
bread upward—may be sent to the Balkan 
Relief Fund, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
City.” 


— 
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ORIENTALS AT CORNELL. 








BURTON A. KONKLE, 





It was my good fortune to visit the Cor- 
nell University’s summer school the last few 
months and meet there a large number of 
foreign students, especially from China. 
Somewhere over sixty young Chinese are 
there, supported by our famous United 
States returned “indemnity fund.” They 
are bright, alert young fellows from all 
parts of China, many of them educated in 
the various mission schools, though not nec- 
essarily “Christians ”—one of them remark- 
ing to me that, while he studied the Bible 
because it was required in order to get the 
rest of the studies, he was not able to be- 
lieve some things in it. 

What I was especially drawn to, however, 
was their attitude toward this country and 
our “indemnity fund.” There was a fresh, 
alert expression of gratitude and reverence 
for the land which could do so noble a 
thing, and the expression was made even 
more impressive when one of their leaders, 
Mr. Kno, the secretary of the University 
Cosmopolitan Club, said to me that the fund 
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returned by the United States would last 
about—as I now recall—eighteen years yet; 
but, he added, with a fine touch of feeling: 
“It is the purpose of the large alumni the 
fund will have by that time to reproduce 
the fund themselves and make it a perpetual 
one for our young countrymen.” 

Another conversation, this time with one 
of the eight or nine Japanese students there, 
was characteristic. He was a fine young 
fellow, full of quick wit and humor, and 
speaking perfect English, complaining that 
he found difficulty in catching some of our 
idioms, adding with a twinkle in his eye, 
“Your slang, as you call it.” He was a 
Christian, son of a Japanese Methodist 
Minister in Honolulu, but educated in mis- 
sion schools in Japan. He had been de- 
signed for the ministry, but finally decided 
on electrical engineering, in which he had 
just graduated. He explained that he was 
going to study and work under Westing- 
house in Pittsburgh. At this I remarked 
that I had an American friend who had 
graduated in that line and now held a good 
position with the General Electric Company 
in New England. “I intended to go with 
the General Electric,” he replied with a 
humorous twinkle, “but the Japanese stu- 
dents got so many good ideas from them 
and succeeded so well with small-power 
machines that they now supply their own 
home trade, taking it away from the Gen- 
eral Electric, with the result that no more 
Japanese students need apply!” 


— 
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BY J. L. M’BRIEN. 





Shae further we delve into the question 
of rural school attendance in its rela- 
tion to the length of rural school term the 
more evident it becomes that we need an 
aroused public opinion for a better rural 
school attendance and a more rigid and 
effective enforcement of compulsory at- 
tendance laws to make sure of this better 
attendance—not alone for the betterment 
of the children themselves, but as a matter 
of simple justice to the taxpayers. It is 
unjust to tax A to pay for teaching B’s 
children when the authority that levies and 
collects the tax from A allows B to keep 
his children out of school whether it be 
through indifference, ignorance or selfish- 
ness. Furthermore, it is a crime against 
B’s children to let him keep them out of 
school. Whether poor attendance of pu- 
pils comes from indifference of parents, a 
sleeping public opinion or a lax enforce- 
ment of compulsory attendance laws—or 
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from all of these things—the penalty falls 
hardest and most directly upon the children 
in their lost opportunity for an education, 
though society must pay a heavy toll in the 
end for its own sinning against such chil- 
dren. 

As a concrete example of the magnitude 
and gravity of these problems in some of 
the States, take Pennsylvania. The en- 
rollment in her public schools for the year 
ending July 5, 1915, reached the colossal 
figure of 1,461,937. The average daily at- 
tendance in her public schools for that year 
was 1,166,513—making her average daily 
absences climb to the startling number 295,- 
424. The cost of enforcing the compulsory 
attendance law in Pennsylvania for the 
same year was $198,991,71. These figures 
cover both rural and urban schools. The 
latest available statistics on separate at- 
tendance in urban and rural schools of 
Pennsylvania (1910) show that the num- 
ber attending daily in every 100 enrolled 
in the urban schools of this State was 82, 
while in the rural schools it was only 76.6. 
It is evident, therefore, that the rural 
schools of Pennsylvania had a larger per 
cent. of pupils in the 295,424 daily absen- 
tees than did its urban schools. Yet Penn- 
sylvania is one of the six States with the 
highest daily attendance. 

Statisticians claim that every day a pupil 
attends school is worth nine dollars to him. 
On this basis the 295,424 pupils daily absent 
from Pennsylvania’s school last year cost 
over $2,655,000 daily, or for the school 
term of 170 days, over $450,000,000, For 
the nation at large the 5,000,000 boys and 
girls daily absent from school lost thereby 
on a school term of 160 days, $7,200,000,- 
ooo. “ We must educate or we must per- 
ish,” said Beecher. 


<< 
—— 


ON POULTRY RAISING. 








BY PROF. P. G. HOLDEN, 





P OULTRY raising is a topic that should 

commend itself to every teacher of 
agriculture. Next to the garden the most 
important thing for the home in the coun- 
try is some poultry. Almost every farmer 
keeps some chickens. The trouble is he 
doesn’t make the chickens keep him. Too 
many of them are roosters. A lot more 
are old hens that lay but a few eggs and 
then want to set. Whenever the price of 
eggs gets high the hens go on a strike. 
They lay in the henhouse when they please, 
but too much of the time prefer to lay 
their eggs out in the weeds. That means 


the eggs are not gathered until they are 
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stale, and that means a low price for them. 

Fifty good business hens are enough to 
start with. The house for them and their 
chickens until they are marketed should 
be about twelve by twenty. The south 
side should be nearly all covered with bur- 
lap or ten-cent cotton with just frame 
enough to prevent it from whipping too 
much in the wind. In front of the house 
should be a yard, chicken-tight, large 
enough for the hens to scratch and wallow 
in. They should be kept shut up in this 
yard until three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon. By that time they will have 
done their day’s work and left their eggs 
where they can be found. Then they 
should be let out to hunt bugs and pick. 
grass and find some lime and gravel.. For 
the winter months have some green feed 
forthem. If possible some of the grain feed 
during the winter should be furnished in the 
sheaf. Scratching it out gives them exercise. 
A load of millet, oats, or cowpeas stacked 
up well so that a bundle can be thrown 
in on the floor of the henhouse every day 
will add immensely to the egg supply. 
Don’t think you have to buy fancy feeds. 
Grow the feed for the poultry on the farm. 
Give the hens the scraps from the table. 
About the only thing necessary to buy for 
laying hens would be some ground oyster 
shell. If the boys will shoot a squirrel or 
rabbit a couple of times a week, skin it and 
hang it up in the henhouse so that the hens 
will have to jump a little to reach it, but 
still can get the meat, there will be no rea- 
son in the world for buying meat scraps. 
Squirrel or rabbit meat makes just as good 
eggs as beefsteak would if you bought that 
for them. A little poultry handled in this 
way will pay for all of the supplies. an 
ordinary family will buy. A hundred hens 
handled in this way will more than do it. 

The investment is small. The commercial 
poultryman must provide expensive housing 
and yarding arrangements. Farmers can 
let their chickens run anywhere just so 
they keep them out of the garden during 
the spring and summer. The cost of labor 
is small; labor is a big item with the com- 
mercial poultryman. The farmer can take 
care of a flock of chickens, and take good 
care of it without spending a great deal of 
time. The work fits in with the rest of the 
farm work. Feed is cheap on the farm. 
The commercial poultryman buys feed. The 
farmer raises it, and thus gets it at actual 
cost of production. His chickens utilize 
the waste products on the farm. During 
a great part of the year the hens live al- 
most entirely on what would otherwise be 
wasted—grass, clover, the gleanings from 
the grain fields, the surplus garden stuff, 
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and the litter about the barn and feeding 
pens. Then, in addition, they eat weed seeds, 
and injurious insects, bugs, and worms. It 
is almost impossible to estimate the help 
the hens give the farmer in keeping down 
some -of the worst pests. 

The Ohio Experiment Station made a 
study of the profits in farm poultry. Rec- 
ords of eighteen typical fa:m flocks were 
carefully kept. These flocks ranged in 
number from 36 to 370, some were pure 
bred, others were mongrels, They were 
kept, fed and tended just as the farmer had 
been caring for them before the Experi- 
ment Station asked him to keep a record. 
Here are the results of the investigation. 
For the sake of comparison we have figured 
the profit from each flock on the basis of 
100 hens in a flock. The best three flocks 
yielded, respectively, $247, $154, $153 per 
hundred hens, while the poorest three flocks 
yielded $63, $62 and $15, respectively. In 
no case was there a loss. The average 
profit per hundred of the eighteen flocks 
was $87. One hundred hens are worth a 
hundred dollars—just about the price of a 
good dairy cow. Records of the Cow Test- 
ing Associations in Iowa show the average 
dairy cow makes a profit of $33. Poultry 
not only furnishes the eggs for the family, 
with some to sell, but it furnishes abund- 
ance of the nicest kind of meat which is 
always fresh and can be prepared quickly 
when wanted. 


_— 
~~ 


LINCOLN AND THE QUAKER BOY. 








§ tee largest island in Lake Champlain 
is long and wide and has several 
townships of its own. Somewhere about 
1785 a family of Quakers came from the 
South and found the place. “The Lord,” 
they said, “has led up into ways of peace. 
Here we will live, and the blessing of 
heaven will be with us.” They labored at 
their wholesome toil and their minds were 
filled with wholesome thoughts. Sun and 
storm ‘succeeded sun and storm, and the 
years passed and they found rest unto the 
third generation. 

In 1861, when the stricken country cried 
for men to save her, the note of war came 
to the island, and the great-grandson of 
the first Quaker was drafted. 

“But it will be no use,” he said. “I 
shall never fight. My mother taught me it 
is a sin. It is her religion and my father’s 
and their fathers’. I shall never raise my 
hand to kill any one.” 

The recruiting officer took little notice. 
“We'll see about that later,” he commented 
carelessly. 

The regiment 


went to Washington. 
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“But I shall never fight,” the Quaker boy 
reiterated. 

Word was sent out that there was a 
traitor in the ranks. The lieutenant con- 
ferred with the captain, and all the forms 
of punishment devised for refractory sol- 
diers were visited on him. He went 
through them without flinching, and there 
was only one thing left. He was taken be- 
fore the colonel. 

“What does this mean?” demanded the 
officer. “Don’t you know you will be 
shot?” 

The Quaker was a nice boy with steady 
eyes and a square chin, and he smiled a 
little. “That is nothing,” he said. “Thee 
didn’t think I was afraid, did thee?” 

The prisoner went back to the guard- 
house and the colonel went to the Presi- 
dent, to Lincoln, who was great because 
he knew the hearts of men. The case was 
put before him—-of the mutinous Quaker 
who talked of his religion, the soldier who 
refused to fight, who defied pain and 
laughed at the fear of death. 

Lincoln listened and looked relieved. 
“Why that is plain enough,” he answered. 
“There is only one thing to do. Trump 
up some excuse and send him home. You 
can’t kill a boy like that, you know. The 
country needs all her brave men wherever 
they are. Send him home.” 

So the Quaker went back to the island, 
to life and duty as he saw them, and his 
children tell the story.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, 
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A HUGE CARD CATALOGUE OF 
PRISONERS. 





The exact registration of the huge horde 
of more than 1,000,000 prisoners of war in 
Germany so that rank, service, division and 
place of confinement of each man can be 
instantly determined, has been perfected to 
an astonishing degree by Count Schwerin, a 
sixty-year-old captain of cavalry. The rel- 
atives of any French, Russian, English, 
Canadian, Italian, Serbian, Montenegrin, 
Belgian or Japanese prisoner in Germany 
can ascertain within twenty-four hours 
where that soldier is and what his condition 
is. This is made possible through a card 
catalogue that is probably the most perfect 
thing of its size and kind in existence. In 
its maintenance eighty persons are engaged, 
while its inventor, Count Schwerin, works 
twelve hours a day overseeing things. Scores 
of young women fill out the cards, which 
then go to sorters, under the inspection of a 
man who in peace times is a head instructor. 
in one of Berlin’s higher schools. The first 
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set of sorters take the cards just as they 
come, in alphabetical confusion, from the 
writing room, and divide them according to 
the initial letter from A to Z. Other sorters 
then take the A’s and subdivide them sys- 
tematically in Aa, Aaa, Ab, Aba, Abb and so 
on. Thousands of cards are sorted and filed 
daily, for the list of prisoners never stops 
growing. The names also are divided ac- 
cording to nationality and put away in the 
cases that flank all four walls of three 
rooms. There are between 25,000 and 30,- 
ooo Belgian names, from 16,000 to 18,000 
English names and hundreds of thousands 
of French and Russian. Approximately 800 
letters come to Count Schwerin’s “ Karto- 
thek” daily—requests for information about 
relatives or friends. It is the boast and 
pride of this officer that no request remains 
unanswered longer than twenty-four hours 
—forty-eight at the very outside when the 
letter or inquiry is in difficult Russian. 
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LINCOLN MEMORIAL BUILDING AT WASHING- 
TON FROM THIS VAST DEPOSIT. 





By J. P. McCASKEY. 


OME weeks ago a gentleman came into 
my room, said he was pushing a cop- 
per mine and selling copper bonds. I told 
him not to waste time on me, that I had 
far too much dead stuff already,—and no 
money to buy more. He wanted to rest 
awhile and chat if I was “at leisure,” and 
we had a pleasant hour. We talked of 
many interesting things. He told mea pipe 
dream of copper nearly as good as those 
we heard about marble long years before 
our rude awakening. When leaving he 
asked into what venture I had been putting 
money. I told him and something of the 
deposit and the plant. He asked what work 
the company had done. I named three or 
four buildings, none of which he seemed to 
know, and added, “ The Lincoln Memorial 
Building is now under way at Washington.” 
“What!” as if greatly impressed. “ Just 
where is that?” I said, “I have not 
been in W. for some years, and do not 
know.” “It has a fine location in the Mall, 
not far from the Arlington bridge. I was 
there last week.” And he added with em- 
phasis: “ Why, that building will be a stand- 
ing advertisement worth a million dollars 
to your Colorado-Yule Company.” It was 
interesting to hear him talk in this way, and 
so earnestly, even though the company was 
just going into the hands of a receiver—but 
not from disloyalty of stockholders or any 
exhaustion of natural resources. 
A fairly conservative estimate of the 
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present value of the marble deposit and 
manufacturing plant is from twelve to fif- 
teen millions of dollars. In time, when 
this shall have become one of the great 
marble-producing centers of the world, and 
its output be favorably quoted in all mar- 
kets, the valuation may reach fifty millions 
or more, for experts tell us there is no other 
place now known to man where blocks of 
pure white marble so large can be quarried, 
nor where the deposit is in such exhaustless 
supply of equally fine quality. The great 
fact for us all to know, to realize, is that 
this enormous value is here; that it will be 
here for generations, perhaps for ages; 
and that it may now be slipping from our 
hands through our own supine folly and 
negligence. 

The extent and value of the deposit of 
marble owned by the Coleuteele Com- 
pany is extraordinary. For both exterior 
and interior work its hardness, its fine 
grain and beauty of finish are believed to 
be unsurpassed in the world. I am near- 
ing eighty years of age, and have for a 
life-time been an enthusiast in music, es- 
pecially that of old songs and hymns. But 
there is song of another sort and when I 
was in doubt as to the hardness of the 
Yule marble the ring of the steel on the 
slabs the men were setting in the court 
house at Youngstown had in it such Ssatis- 
factory tone as I have not often heard. It 
told the story of the hard and solid stone. 
Colonel Meek, by the way, used to tell me 
that he liked this interior at Youngstown 
better than that of the greater court house 
at Cleveland. I visited each of these build- 
ings a second time, after their completion, 
and think that he was right in this prefer- 
ence, though the grand hall and the stair- 
case at Cleveland are superb. 

We had splendid enthusiasm in the early 
history of the enterprise, when great things 
were done but when also grave mistakes 
were made and unwise and useless outlay 
incurred. We had neglect of duty, incom- 
petency, lack of well organized and econom- 
ical direction, frequent and expensive law- 
suits and disastrous happenings, but we had 
also grand courage, inspiring hope and the 
faith that removes mountains. Whatever 
the outcome of this business venture—and 
I have now a cash investment in the stock 
of the company of more than eighty, nearly 
eighty-five, thousand dollars—I shall always 
be glad to have known Dr. Brackett and 
Colonel Meek. They were high-minded 
men, disappointed of their hope, it is true, 
but honest and noble men. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1906, 
with an afternoon and evening at command 
in Philadelphia, I phoned Dr. C. F. Brackett, 
one of the oldest and best known professors 
at Princeton University, and inquired 
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whether he would be at leisure to talk Col- 
orado-Yule marble for an hour or two that 
evening. He would be at home, and told 
me how to get there. We had a delightful 
evening, talked of many things besides 
marble. A unique edition of the Bible lay 
open on his study table. We had a com- 
mon interest in the old book. He loved 
music, and had a good player piano with a 
large musical library from which he gave 
one fine thing after another with the skill 
of an artist. When the carriage called near 
train time, as we stood in the hall, I asked, 
“Well, what do you think it ought to pay?” 
He smiled and said, “ Thirty per cent.” As 
I walked the platform that cold night at 
the Princeton Junction, waiting for the train 
from New York, I decided to put ten thou- 
sand into it, and—should perhaps have 
stopped at that! 

In 1908 I had a memorable summer trip 
to the little town of Marble hidden away 
among the Rocky Mountains. Everything 
was new and of absorbing interest in these 
impressive surroundings—not the least of it 
all the steep and winding road up the side 
of the mountain and on the brink of the 
precipice, the quarry recently opened that 
would be known for its fabulous wealth 
through hundreds of years, the direct pipe- 
line, the hydro-electric power, the marble 
mills—all the work of the man who sat at 
the head of the table as our host, who had 
in earlier life financed the Shredded Wheat 
industry and built long stretches of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and was now come, 
as he believed, to the greatest work of his 
strong life. 

In our party from the East there was a 
sprightly old man fond of repeating his own 
verses and now and then the lines of some 
one else by way of variety. At dinner one 
day he quoted some familiar lines on “ cooks 
and dining,” crediting Mark Twain with 
having written them. Colonel Meek laughed 
at the apt quotation, and said: “It was 
Owen Meredith wrote that. You'll find it 
in Lucille.” 

He was a man who attracted me as few 
men have done. Once in reply to some- 
thing in one of my letters he quoted, in his 
beautiful hand, the opening lines of “ The 
Choir Invisible,” by George Eliot—did she 
ever write anything better ?—as if they were 
an everyday thought and familiar as twice- 
told tales: 


O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence: live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end in self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s 
minds 
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To vaster issues. So to live is heaven: 

To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing a beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man. 


He was fond of music, and one day gave 
us a number of choice things on his piano. 
His library also was unusual in the varie 
and range of its books. When Mr. Mitchell 
met Channing F. Meek and told his won- 
derful story of hidden wealth in the moun- 
tains he found more than the Napoleon of 
his dreams—a man who saw the vast possi- 
bilities of this enterprise, and put into it all 
he had of ability, enthusiasm, courage and 
capital. He gave his life and died prac- 
tically bankrupt in his estate unless his 
common stock be allowed a proper and 
equitable rating in the new adjustment of 
interests. ; 

At the time the dividend of second pre- 
ferred stock was made I asked him how 
common stock could be changed into first 
preferred. ‘“ Why do you want to change?” 
“T don’t know that I want to do so—simply 
ask the question.” “ Well, I don’t know. 
I have nothing but common stock.” “ What 
do you think it worth?” “I wouldn’t sell 
a share of it for less than $300.” 

We seemed to know each other, and I 
have talked with him as I have seldom 
talked with men, but often to books, to 
boys in morning talks in school, and to 
characters in plays. I think it was in I909 
that I sent him several hundred books to 
aid in starting a public library for the 
schools and for the town, and a large lot of 
pictures for wall decoration mounted on 
binders’ board, both sides, ready to be hung 
in shops, in offices, and in the schools. He 
was greatly interested and wrote me of a 
time to which he looked forward when a 
noble building of marble should house the 
public library of Marble City. He would 
not hear to my paying the freight on the 
several boxes, and surprised me with the 
tesolutions of the School Board, of which 
Mr. J. F. Manning was then president, en- 
grossed upon a beautiful marble tablet. 

Hardship, disappointment, disaster, death 
have come since those hopeful days, and a 
mountain of debt weighs heavily upon the 
company. But thanks to the Lincoln Me- 
morial these two years have shown, under 
the direction of Mr. Manning, that the evils 
of the past can be sloughed off and healthy 
growth assured. There is a mighty vigor 
latent in this Colorado-Yule Marble Com- 
pany which needs only a fair chance to 
manifest itself. The value is here—far 
more than enough to protect all who have 
believed in this enterprise and through long 
years have put their money into it. It is 
no salted mine or wild-cat venture with 
nothing behind it. Here the wheat is still 
in the bin, and however much may be taken 
out by this generation, other generations ' 
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will come here confident of an unfailing 
supply. If the market be slow, or bad man- 
agement and disaster befall, it is still here, 
awaiting better times, under wiser men 
more skilled and more faithful. The golden 
rule is the only law of business management 
that lasts for two worlds—whatever men 
may think or whatever men may say—and 
the pending reorganization should assure 
full justice and righteous equity that no loss 
may come to any bondholder or stock- 
holder. 

If there were no assets, or no way of 
realizing upon these assets, nor any time in 
which to do this, the situation would be dif- 
ferent, and our stock might be worthless, 
despite the confidence of the good men who 
capitalized the company at ten millions of 
dollars, 

But what are the facts which justify and 
make imperative the guarding manfully of 
the investment of every one, rich or poor, 
stockholder or bondholder, who has been ad- 
vised, or encouraged, or persuaded, or in- 
duced or allured to put money into this en- 
terprise which should long, long since have 
paid honest dividends? 

As has been said and can well be said 
again, our assets are enormous in extent and 
value in our vast marble beds and large 
manufacturing plant. Nobody disputes this 
substantial, rock-bottom fact. Already the 
nation is our market, and in time we shall 
have foreign demand for our product,— 
which will find its way into the markets of 
the world. Colorado-Yule marble speaks 
for itself in buildings of recent construc- 
tion and noble architectural design in Wash- 
ington, in New York, in Cleveland, in Den- 
ver, in Los Angeles, in San Francisco and 
other leading cities of the land. It is ad- 
vertised, it is known, it is approved, it is 
wanted—the demand for it must greatly in- 
crease—and this is a growing asset of im- 
mense importance. 


On returning from our trip in 1908, 
some things I wrote of the possibilities of 
Marble City under the moulding hand of 
Colonel Meek during the next twenty years 
will not come true. But I shall not live 
long enough to find reason for changing 
other things said in the same article. Let 
me quote freely as follows: 

It is a far cry from Athens to Marble 
City, but the latter can supply precisely 
what Athens wanted and had in the Par- 
thenon—“ the most beautiful and artistic- 
ally perfect structure of its kind in any 
age.” So it is a far cry from Phidias,—by 
whom it was planned and built in ardent 
love of country and profound reverence for 
the gods—and Pericles, and thousands and 
thousands of the gifted sculptors of the 
Greek period to Michael Angelo and Can- 
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ova and Thorwaldsen and our own Hiram 
Powers and the less number of artists of 
the later time. 

Bring these men together in Pullman ex- 
cursion trains up the romantic and beauti- 
ful way among the mountains to Marble 
City. Take them over the same route as 
that of our smaller and less gifted party. 
Let Colonel Meek, “as guide, philosopher 
and friend,” be their host; take them up the 
steep mountain road to the quarries, where 
they may see the busy channelers at work, 
and the derricks, to the limit of fifty tons, 
swing with ease their heavy weight; show 
them the huge blocks of flawless stone 
ready for the mill, the polished cores of 
the borings to the depth of nearly three 
hundred feet, and the vast extent of the 
deposit; let them note the readiness and 
certainty with which the traction engine 
delivers its load of sixty tons to the foot of 
the mountain (now the trolley line its load 
many times heavier); show them through 
the great mill with all its modern machin- 
ery run by electric power—duplicating men 
by the score, at times by the hundred— 
thirty gangs of saws supplemented by the 
necessary grinding and polishing machines 
and by the great diamond circular saw, 
more than four feet in diameter, that cuts 
through a marble block eight inches in 
thickness at the rate of several inches per 
minute; show them the iron road close at 
hand on which the finished product of the 
mill may be carried with ease and despatch 
wherever ordered, though the place be thou- 
sands of miles distant; take them to the 
power houses where, under the tremendous 
pressure of 192 pounds to the square inch 
the force of falling water is converted into 
electric power—the “ white coal” that keeps 
everything going here to the limit of its 
capacity at little cost except for the “ plant” 
required; follow the stéel pipe line, a 
straight black cylinder in full view down 
the mountain side, widening in diameter 
from twenty-eight to thirty-six inches, to 
where an elevation is reached three hun- 
dred and fifty feet or more above the power 
plant, at which point it dips into the Yule 
Creek, a mountain stream fed from the 
melting snows all summer long, and have 
them see the great work done here to 
utilize the dynamic force of the rushing 
torrent; note their comments on the way, 
anywhere and everywhere, and when they 
have been all over the ground and seen all 
that can be shown them in a day, call a sym- 
posium until midnight; make stenographic 
report of what these gifted men, masters of 
their art, say of Yule marble and the Yule 
marble plant and these modern ways’ of 
working the stone; put it all into a book or 
series of books and publish it to the world. 
What temples they would see here! What 
cathedrals! What capitols of great states! 
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What noble towers! What palaces! What 
groups of classic art! What forms of 
strength and beauty, of grace and majesty, 
of might and power, both of gods and men! 
The copyright upon a book like this would 
be a valuable item among the assets of any 
business man. And these men—sculptors, 
architects, artists—orators, poets, historians 
—would but hear what we have heard and 
see what we have seen. 

This marble deposit was discovered in 
1888 by Professor Newberry, geologist of 
Columbia University, New York. He re- 
ported it of extent and quality equal to the 
Pentelic marble of which the Parthenon 
and other famous structures of Athens were 
built. Later Mr. A. J. Mitchell, an engi- 
neer of Denver, had his attention drawn 
to the marble, and recognizing its value, he 
devoted fifteen years to buying out mining 
claims and acquiring title. Dr. Kline of 
Philadelphia was associated with him in the 
venture. Mr. Mitchell built for himself a 
comfortable house in an eligible location 
and sat down almost alone among the wilds 
to keep an eye upon his Treasure Moun- 
tain. Dr. Kline died. His memory is per- 
petuated in Kline Falls. Litigation fol- 
lowed. No railroad as yet came near the 
place, capital could not be attracted, no 
company could be organized, and Mr. 
Mitchell held on stubbornly for ten years 
longer. Then he met the King—Carlyle 
says the king is simply “the man who Can” 
—in Colonel Meek who heard his tale of 
wonder and, looking into it carefully, found 
it so true that he came to think “ the half 
had not been told him.” 

Colonel Meek was just the man to plan 
an enterprise of this magnitude on broad 
and comprehensive lines, a man of large 
means, generous courage, initiative, re- 
sources, and trained by large responsibility 
to carry weight easily. Had he not already 
done great things in railroad building, in 
reorganizing the railways of the City of 
Mexico, and in other unusual directions? 
One of the first things he did here was to 
put Marble City in touch with the world by 
building seven or eight miles of standard 
gauge railroad. 

Before leaving Marble (1908) I sent this 
dispatch: “I have long been looking for 
something that will work for centuries in 
aid of two or three good causes that I want 
to help when I am gone. Here it is. I 
have put thirty thousand dollars into it and 
am abundantly satisfied that there is no 
sham in this great enterprise. For genera- 
tions America will be made architecturally 
and materially more beautiful from this 
immense body of fine white marble. Its 
opening and development by Col. Channing 
F. Meek will mark an era in the history 
of our architecture. Like these mountains 
everything here is on a colossal scale.” 
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I do not care to speak of any plan of re- 
organization of the company that may now 
be under consideration. That should be dis- 
cussed and agreed upon in the spirit of har- 
mony and good-will by a representative 
committee from all parties in interest. It 
may be that Colonel Meek’and Dr. Brackett 
are deeply interested in what we are now 
doing. Why not give weight to what we 
know would be their earnest desire? If 
churches are not wrong, and the old book 
tells what is true, we may soon be where 
life is very real, and talk with these men of 
things on this side and on the other, not 
forgetting the marble quarry. Dives had 
a great surprise over yonder. And the old 
lady who thought money, and lost a hun- 
dred millions in New York a short time 
ago, did a very foolish thing to die and 
leave it so suddenly and so hopelessly. 
Better do business for two worlds, so that 
when we reach the other we may have 
something left that will be well worth the 
having, and of ever-increasing - value 
through the ages of eternity. 

In talking recently with Mr. J. E. Pat- 
terson, who is the active chairman of the 
large body of bondholders and stockholders 
of Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and that part of 
Pennsylvania, he said that he wanted to see 
such a reorganization as shall, in the end, 
prevent loss to anybody. The bondholders 
will be practically taken care of in new 
bonds or in cash and bonds and stock under 
any proper reorganization of the Company. 

But the Stockholders, who have for years 
borne the heavy brunt and strain, the heat 
and burden of the day; who, under the en- 
couragement of the Board of Directors and 
their representatives, have all the while 
been urged to put their money into this as 
a safe enterprise; not a few of whom have 
invested here all their available funds 
(some all the money they had and who now 
feel the pinch of want) and others having 
borrowed upon collateral to the limit of 
their ability—what of the Stockholders? 

One way for them is to sell the property 
at a foreclosure sale, and wipe out the 
Stockholders altogether. The Western 
plan of reorganization would give new 
common stock to holders for a moiety, a 
small fraction, of their old holdings. The 
Eastern plan would give similar stock in 
generous allotment of shares for stock 
whether first or second preferred or com- 
mon. 

A fourth plan is suggested: To reduce 
the face value of stock now held from $10,- 
000,000 to $2,500,000, and issue to each 
stockholder one-fourth as many shares of 
new common stock only as he or she now 
holds in the three grades of stock. It is 
very simple, and would give everybody 
practically the same pro rata holding as 
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now, which is very desirable where sixteen 
or seventeen hundred people are interested. 


It has been proposed by the Western plan 
that all but the underlying bonds be paid 
one-fourth in bonds and three-fourths in 
stock. This would require nearly $2,000,- 
000 of stock for bondholders. Add to $2,- 
500,000 above for stockholders it would 
amount to $4,500,000 in stock instead of 
the present $10,000,000. The capitai being 
thus reduced more than one-half the value 
of the stock would be more than doubled. 
And the second preferred stock having been 
given to the old stockholders as a dividend 
and having cost nothing in money this 
would again double the new holding and so 
bring it up to actual cost of the new stock 
at par to the average holder. We do not 
want to do better than this, which seems 
absolutely just, and a bit of ciphering that 
anybody can understand. . A more equitable 
arrangement should, of course, be made for 
the few holders who have at any time 
bought second preferred stock at high 
figures, 

I am not writing this discursive paper as 
the representative of any committee or the 
advocate of any special plan, but in the hope 
of arousing a more general expression of 
opinion and that the interest of the stock- 

_ holder and the bondholder shall be put upon 
the same fair level in an amicable reorgani- 
zation of the company. From 1870 for 
nearly twenty years we made good watches 
in Lancaster—and sunk half a million dol- 
lars. I was secretary of the company for 
some years, and my loss was not less than 
twenty-five thousand dollars. I was then 
attracted to a risk in the orange belt of 
Florida and lost about eight thousand. In 
the meantime some home investments were 
doing well, when the lure of marble caught 
me. Bad management again, but with our 
marble deposit, and our plant, and the great 
buildings that speak for them both, and 
an equitable readjustment of interests we 
cannot believe that the stockholders shall be 
driven to the wall. 

No good man, with such a property as 
we have behind us, would willingly see 
Bondholder or Stockholder lose a Dollar 
of the money he has put into this enterprise. 
And we have no thought that, under wise 
and economical reorganization and man- 
agement, there need be loss to any one. 


There are fifteen hundred and more stock- 
holders of this company in whose interest 
this article has been written, and to whom 
it has been sent. We have been surprised 
to find that a very large proportion of them 
are women of modest means. Of the men 
not a few are teachers, professors in col- 
leges, clergymen, physicians and others, all 
of whom make their money slowly and can 
ill afford to lose it. They were induced to 
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put all or nearly all they had into the stock 
of the company because of the immense 
value behind it, all the while confidently 
assured of the absolute safety of their in- 
vestment. Every effort should be made to 
prevent loss to these good people. Some 
also have put into it all their ready capital, 
have borrowed heavily upon their collateral, 
and are paying heavy interest with no re- 
turn. These and all others who in good 
faith hold the stock of the company should 
be protected. They may have to wait for 
years for dividends but the common stock 
of the company will give them rightful 
ownership in this valuable property. 


IN WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 


To the Patient Reader: I take the liberty 
of sending you some thoughts and facts. 
You may ask, Who are you? Well, perhaps 
I ought to tell you that you may read with 
more interest and with more confidence. 

I have lived a long life, always busy and 
many good hours to the day, always in good 
health. I have kept “hard as nails” for 
farty years and more through heavy pulling 
on the graduated health lifts of Dr. Wind- 
ship of Boston and Dr. Riley of Chicago, 
parts of each of which I got and adapted 
to my use, with 1200 pounds of cast iron be- 
neath a table, lifting with a dead pull be- 
tween 800 and 1000 pounds whenever I 
wanted it, for more than thirty years. 
I had four great teachers, my mother for 
eleven years with the Bible as her one text- 
book, one of the four books we had at 
home, which I read many a day for hours 
at a time and which I came to know as no 
other I have ever seen; and three great 
men in the school room one year each, men 
of vision, big-brained and big-hearted, good 
to know; of the rest some were fairly good, 
none great. I taught for fifty years in one 
of the oldest boys’ high schools of the state, 
and was principal forty years—then mayor 
of Lancaster four years, a town of fifty 
thousand people. I have made up and put 
through press every monthly number of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal for more 
than fifty years, millions of copies, the offi- 
cial organ of the state department of public 
education and rated one of the leading edu- 
cational magazines of the country, editing 
and owning it for nearly forty years. I 
have been secretary of the state educational 
association for nearly fifty years, always 
publishing the annual report of proceed- 
ings. Through The Journal alsoI have had 
opportunity to do unusual memorial work 
for too little appreciated or well-nigh for- 
gotten service of good and great men in 
the field of education in Pennsylvania. 
Through the School Journal I prepared 
the way for Arbor Day in Pennsylvania, 
and, with the enthusiastic lead of State 
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Supt. Highbee, we had the spring and 
fall observance of this day so introduced 
that during the past thirty years it has re- 
sulted in the planting of millions of fruit 
and shade trees all over the state—and this 
great work is but begun. Before I left the 
high school, in 1906, we had observed more 
than forty arbor days with special pro- 
grammes, each day planting more trees than 
there were pupils enrolled. I ran a star 
club for acquaintance with the heavens and 
the tremendous facts of astronomy. I had 
botany in very practical form in the school 
for thirty years, the boys with their botaniz- 
ing cans learning to love the open sky, the 
wide country, and the flower-strewn earth— 
getting something of that keen love of na- 
ture that I had gained in earliest years 
on a fine farm well stocked with all sorfs 
of domestic creatures, wild things too, ga- 
lore. Forty-five years ago I had instruc- 
tion in vocal music put into the schools of 
Lancaster with approval of the board, and 
later a permanent orchestra of many instru- 
ments organized in the high school. . Per- 
haps the best work we ever did in the high 
school was what we called “ Good memory 
work in literature.” For this I compiled a 
book, the “Lincoln Literary Collection” 
now published by the American Book Com- 
pany, comprising six hundred or more com- 
plete selections, all suggestive and most of 
them well worth memorizing. No other 
book used in school days is so often wanted 
as this by the old boys. Again and again 
it has seemed as if I were merely doing 
work easily and gladly which other and 
wiser minds were planning for me. I shall 
be glad soon to learn that it is even so. 


I have published and scattered choice 
pictures for wall decoration of school and 
home by tens of thousands. I have pub- 
lished a dozen and more collections of 
favorite songs and hymns that have been 
sold through Harper & Brothers, the Amer- 
ican Book Company and the home office by 
hundreds of thousands, the last of these a 
“Treasury of Song” in three large octavo 
volumes, which is the largest collection of 
old songs and hymns that has ever been is- 
sued from the press. I have had little time 
to waste, little time for holiday or society, 
and none as yet for a long deferred visit to 
the cathedrals beyond the sunrise, to one or 
two of which the war has been doing out- 
rage. But I have had time enough through 
fifty years for a thousand and more of the 
best plays, operas, concerts ever seen in 
Philadelphia, where nearly every good thing 
comes. I was in the habit of going down, 
often for many weeks in succession, after 
school on Friday evening, taking three good 
things in play, concert, lecture or in opera 
before midnight on Saturday, and was al- 
ways in the old pew at home on Sunday 
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morning. just the same. I’ve seen and heard 
nearly all the great actors and singers of a 
long generation in their best parts—some 
of them many times in the same part—from 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in 1853 to “ Experi- 
ence,” that wonderful picture of Life, a 
few nights ago at the Adelphi. I took a 
pew in St. James church in 1860 when I 
was married, and my wife and I have occu- 
pied it at almost every morning service 
these fifty-six years. Seven children have 
come and passed on, three into the eternal 
life, and four into worthy manhood in the 
great world. I have heard in that old 
church not less than three thousand ser- 
mons, and have read thousands more from 
Beecher (What a blessing that man was to 
me!) and Phillips Brooks and Lyman Ab- 
bott and Hillis and many another good man 
in the pulpit. I have read many a good 
book, have known not a few dear friends, 
and have had a blessed home all these years. 


These things make one a millionaire “ by 
divine right” many times over, and much 
of it is wealth beyond as well as here, for 
others as well as for ourselves, to be prized 
at a rating infinitely above ordinary posses- 
sions. But we need money also in our ex- 
perience of life, and I am still young enough 
to ask and to hope for return on our Col- 
orado-Yule investment. To-day I am 79 
years old (Oct. 9th), and to-morrow I en- 
ter upon my 8oth year. What shall the 
year bring with it of profit and of loss? 
Shall I pass over “to the majority” before 
reaching the next milestone, making the 
Great Adventure? How little we know of 
To-morrow! And our best lesson from 
Yesterday is in the words of the Book of 
Wisdom—to “deal justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with thy God.” 


Of many letters in reply to these circu- 
lars, many of which are sad enough, and 
all of which should strengthen the hearts. 
and hands of good men to effect such re- 
organization of the company as shall stand 
the immortal test and be helpful to every- 
body in interest, we here take but one, that 
of Rev. Mr. McClure, of Philadelphia, 
treasurer of the General Clergy Relief 
Fund, who writes, Nov. toth: 

My dear Mr. McCaskey: Your two circu- 
lars, “ Colorado-Yule Marble Reorganiza- 
tion” and “In Way of Introduction,” for- 
tunately were pinned together and laid 
upon my desk, where they knocked about 
for a month without getting into the waste 
basket, as has happened so many times. 
with deferred circulars. 

I picked them up the other day and read 
your notes for an autobiography with 
pleasure. I said to myself, Here is a good 
man who has lived a good life, accom- 
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plished much, dreamed much, and has had 
fine visions. He has kept his spirit sweet 
and his age is mellow and ripe; his flavor 
and spirit are choice; there are not too 
many of his kind. I can well render tribute 
and tell him so. Though old his spirit is 
still young, his eyes are lifted up, he is 
looking forward still. May he see more 
good days and “the Cathedrals beyond the 
sunrise,” and best of all at last the heavenly 
city. May his friends cling closer and love 
him more, and his finest hopes be fulfilled 
both for here and hereafter. 

Only a good man of large spirit could 
have written as you have done “ In Way of 
Introduction,” and I render you my humble 
tribute. Very sincerely, 

Your unknown friend, 


ALFRED J. P. McCvure. 
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NATIONAL FARM SCHOOL AND 
RADNOR TOWNSHIP. 





ASKED the Rev. Dr. Joseph Krauskopf 
whence came that great idea which has 
developed into the National Farm School, 
of which he was founder and is president. 
“T got it,” he answered, “from Tolstoy.” 
Then this rabbi of the largest unorthodox 
Jewish congregation in the world told me 
about his visit to Russia twenty-two years 
ago. A terrible famine had paralyzed_that 
empire, and Doctor Krauskopf went there 
to help the stricken Jews. When he had out- 
lined his plan here in Philadelphia he was 
notified by the Russian authorities that he 
would not be permitted to enter Russia. 
“Then I shall surely go,” was his reply. 
“ And I will go with you,” added that fight- 
ing Christian minister, the Rev. Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell. So the two of them started, 
but Dr. Conwell was halted in Europe by 
a serious illness, and Doctor Krauskopf 
went on alone. When he walked into the 
American Embassy at Petrograd his greet- 
ing from Minister Andrew D. White was: 
“My God, man! did you drop here from 
the sky?” “No,” said the rabbi who 
couldn’t be bluffed even by the Czar; “I 
came via Stockholm.” 

After a while Doctor Krauskopf visited 
Russia’s illustrious sage and author, Leo 
Tolstoy. “He told me,” said Doctor Kraus- 
kopf when relating the story to me, “that 
the thing to do was to get the poor Jews 
out of the cities, out of the Ghettos and 
back to the soil, where they were in the 
days when they were lawyers, prophets, 
poets and psalmists.” So our eloquent and 
tireless Philadelphia rabbi came home and 
started the National Farm School. He 
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earned $10,000 by lecturing and purchased 
the original property near Doylestown. 
“Today our property is worth $250,000,” 
says the man who created it. 

And what a triumph for Tolstoy’s idea, 
which was passed on to a man who had 
force enough to put it into tangible shape! 
Today the National Farm School has three 
hundred and sixty-five acres of beautiful 
land. There a small army of young men, 
mostly Jews, although there are no restric- 
tions about religion, are learning to be real 
scientific farmers. And you, Mr. Consumer, 
what is this all worth to you? Nothing at 
all, except a cheap loaf of bread, lower- 
priced milk, potatoes, apples, shoes and 
butter. Nonsense, you exclaim. But it 
isn’t nonsense. The only possible way to 
reduce the cost of food in the United States 
is to produce more food. At present our 
mouths to feed multiply ten times as fast 
as the food with which to feed them in- 
creases. The onlv way to make the food 
catch up with consumption is to give the 
United States more good farmers, who can 
make a jaded earth give forth two or three 
times what it now yields. 

Up steps the lowbrow to the bat to enjoy 
his long-deferred inning. The highbrow of 
the school must for once retire to the bench. 
Radnor township introduces two entirely 
new things. An unnamed philanthropist 
has endowed the high school at Wayne with 
$10,000. The income of $400 is to be de- 
voted to two college scholarships, one for 
a boy, the other for a girl graduate. That 
is one new thing—an endowment for a pub- 
lic school. The other new thing is that the 
prize pupils—the highbrows—are not to run 
away with that $400 every year. The donor 
expressly stipulates to the contrary, and 
says in his deed of trust, which I have 
read, that a boy or girl to get the $200 need 
not stand at the head of the class. The 
recipient may be at the foot of it and still 
get the money. It goes only to those who 
really need it. Lucky boys and girls may 
enjoy the scholarships but one year, and 
then they must be passed on to another. 
The theory is that if a boy gets to college 
for a year he will be able to devise ways to 
remain there. 

I doubt if there be a better township high 
school in America than Radnor’s. For sev- 
eral years the alumni have been striving 
to create a scholarship or two, when like a 
wagonload of manna from above came only 
last week this endowment. It means that 
for all time to come a boy or girl from Rad- 
nor will go to college at least one year who 
never could have gone except for this gen- 
erosity from a person who is too modest to 
have the public know his name. 

“ Girard” in Public Ledger. 
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THE HIGHER LAW. 





The young man who had been examining 
the row of shining instruments that lined 
the operating room, turned abruptly to the 
great surgeon. 

“Of course you do not believe in the 
foolishness called prayer,” he said. 

“ And why not?” the surgeon asked, as 
he held a delicate instrument critically to 
the light. 

“What! A man with your scientific 
training!” the younger man exclaimed in 
surprise. 

“ And why not?” the keen-faced elderly 
man repeated. 

“Oh, come now, doctor,” the young man 
said, smiling. “Surely you cannot believe 
that God would upset all the laws of nature 
to grant the request of some one of his 
creatures. You know how inexorable are 
the laws of nature.” 

“That’s exactly why I believe so strong- 
ly in the efficacy of prayer.” The words 
were spoken quietly but with evident seri- 
ousness. , 

“Explain the riddle, please,” the other 
demanded, and his manner was grave now. 

“Why, that’s easy enough to do,” the 
surgeon said. “Prayer—or rather faith, 
which is the motive of prayer—is just as 
much a force of nature as gravity. The 
skeptics seem to think that if a prayer were 
answered all the laws of nature would be 
smashed to pieces. That is not necessarily 
the case. Let me illustrate: Why does this 
instrument that I hold in my hand not fall 
to the floor?” 

“Why, because you are sustaining it!” 

“Exactly. And yet the law of gravita- 
tion is not wrecked or denied. It is merely 
superseded for the moment by a higher law 
—the law of life. 

“Now, as we ascend in nature we find 
this—the basic laws of a higher plane have 
just this power of overruling some of the 
laws of a lower plane. 

“ Gravity is the great law of the inorganic 
world. It is still a law in the organic 
world, but the great law of the organic 
world—the law of life—is superior to it. 
The plant thrusts its stem upward in the 
face of gravity; man walks about in de- 
fiance of it. 

“Then why may there not be a law in 
the next plane of nature—the spiritual— 
that, just as naturally supersedes some of 
the laws of the organic world? The plant 
reaches down into the inorganic world, and 
grasping the dead atoms there endows them 
with life and the ability to rise superior to 
the force of gravity. May not the spiritual 
world do as much for the material world 
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without outraging a single law of nature?” 

“ Why—why, I guess it could,” the young 
man stammered. 

“Tt not only could—it does!” the surgeon 
declared emphatically. 
ae there is something in prayer after 
a ? ” 

“*The effectual, fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much,’ ” the doctor 
quoted. “I tell you, my friend, prayer 
changes things.” And the young man 
knew from the light on the older man’s 
face that here was one man at least for 
whom prayer had changed things—many 
things.—Youth’s Companion. 
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BY MARY JEFFERS. 





O head an article with this title is almost 
enough to insure its not being read. 
It is a word we are afraid of to-day. But 
alas! how much of the heritage of the past 
is lost to our young people if we leave it 
out of the scheme of education! Is not the 
unwillingness of this generation to face a 
truly difficult problem, whether in college or 
“life,” largely due to the elimination of 
this very element from its training? In the 
last twenty years much that has been in- 
cluded in the word “disciplinary” in the 
past has been pushed aside—“ disciplinary ” 
methods and “ disciplinary ” studies. Those 
who are so facile in suggesting substitutes 
for these studies might well stop and con- 
sider that while these substitutes are com- 
paratively new and untried, the “ disciplin- 
ary” studies formed for centuries the back- 
bone of education. And what men they 
produced! Does there seem a likelihood of 
our turning out such products? If the aim 
of education is “an acquaintance with the 
best that has been said and done in the 
world,” most of our youth are missing a true 
education. We have for our raw material 
the American boy and girl—keen, clever, 
adaptable, versatile,—still with many of the 
instincts of the pioneer. Our students com- 
pare favorably with those of other national- 
ities, but when they are pitted against them, 
our students are at a distinct disadvantage 
because their training both in school and 
college lacks depth and _ thoroughness. 
This is well shown in the comments made 
upon American students, published in the 
fifth annual report of the Carnegie founda- 
tion. Out of many of the same general 
purport, I can quote from only a few: 
“As a general rule, they know nothing 
well but know something about a great 
many things.” 
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“They seem to me never to have learned 
to face a real problem; they have preferred 
to study too many subjects—of most of 
which they have acquired the merest 
smattering.” 

“They are attractive and attracted, but 
— volatile and never educated griind- 
ich.’ 

“They seldom or never settle down to a 
long spell of thorough work.” 

“They seem inclined to drift from one 
subject to another, taking a bird’s eye view 
of each and resting content with that.” 

“They begin with being too knowing.” 

Such complaints come not from foreign 
universities alone but from our own higher 
institutions. Witness the expert testimony 
given in this same Carnegie report by rep- 
resentatives of our colleges. How often 
college instructors find that the flitting habit 
has become so fixed that it is almost im- 
possible for students to take up a few sub- 
jects, thoroughly, working on them at long 
stretches. Then again, they have dabbled 
in so many subjects that little is left un- 
touched and often, not realizing how super- 
ficial his knowledge is, a student will say 
“TI don’t care to study this subject in col- 
lege, I had it in high school.” It makes us 
long for the old days when only Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics and English were re- 
quired for admission to college and these 
were masterd thoroughly to a given point. 
A maximum of 23 hours in high school and 
15 hours in college would do much to bring 
us back to mastery and thoroughness. 
“But,” you will say, “all our boys and 
girls do not go to college, many prepare for 
business or other vocations.” Far better 
success will accrue to these also from the 
mastery of a few subjects than from 
dabbling in many. Witness the “wail” of 
the business man who complains that the 
boys “ cannot spell, write a letter or express 
accurately a single idea.” 

Granted, then, this superficiality and 
“smattering” habit—To what is it due? 
We have spoken of the overcrowding of 
the curriculum; along with this may be 
mentioned the poor preparation of some of 
our teachers. We have some of the best 
and some of the worst prepared teachers in 
the world. As a rule, America is more 
careful to have well-equipped buildings than 
well-equipped teachers. Psychology is a 
great help in teaching, personality, a 
greater: but nothing takes the place of a 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught. 
These are contributing causes but not, I 
believe, the main cause. It lies in the re- 
laxing of discipline in the other sense of 
the word—the losing hold on the old- 
fashioned virtue of self-control. It is all 
the more incumbent on us as teachers to 
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inculcate this virtue in view of the fact that 
home discipline has largely been given up. 
A teacher disciplines his room well, when 
he has taught his pupils to discipline them- 
selves—to have in perfect control their 
tongues, their bodily movements, their pas- 
sions, their very thoughts. Discipline is 
active not passive. In a recent work on 
“Discipline,” it is defined as the “ inhibi- 
tion of those impulses that interfere with 
the welfare of the whole,” and a disciplined 
man is defined as one who “is able so to 
control himself as not to be a nuisance.” 
If our youth can learn this true discipline, 
the time will perhaps come when there will 
be no more adults who by lack of control 
of tongues and muscles at public gather- 
ings disturb those who really desire to 
hear. 

But finally—and here is the great lesson 
for us teachers—there lurks in this word 
discipline etymologically a reference to the 
relation between teacher and pupil. Only 
where this is warm and intimate, where 
soul meets soul in cooperation and mutual 
understanding will there come to the pupil 
what should be the result of all teaching— 
a perfectly disciplined mind, body and 
spirit. 

Nicholas Murray Butler names as the 
three traits “that mark off the truly edu- 
cated and disciplined man from his unedu- 
cated and undisciplined fellow”; “the 
patience to be thorough, the concentration 
to understand, and the persistence to grasp 
and apply.” He charges that these are 
overlooked and neglected in our American 
Education. Let us aim to show our stu- 
dents that these traits are not even in these 
days impossible of attainment. A teacher 
mentally and spiritually well fitted for his 
task and therefore respected and trusted by 
his pupils can take them with him to the 
loftiest heights of self-discipline in both 
senses—self-control and self-development. 
No means to this end has yet been found so 
cogent as the “old-fashioned disciplinary 
methods” and “disciplinary studies.”— 
Teachers’ Forum, New Orleans. 





GERMANY claims over 1,500,000 prisoners 
of war, who are disposed of in Germany in 
various ways, and present a problem unlike 
anything ever known in the history of wars 
before. While in England the trades unions 
will not permit the government to lease out 
the prisoners of war to industrial plants, 
Germany uses a very large per cent. of the 
able-bodied prisoners in her industrial 
plants, some say eighty per cent., as does 
France also, following Germany’s lead. 
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F OR a quarter of a century, John Mac- 
donald of Kansas, has been an inti- 
timate personal friend of most of the lead- 
ing educators of this country. Everyone 
who knew him, says The Nebraska Teacher, 
loved him as a brother. He came to this 
country from Scotland, and has devoted his 
whole life to the schools, first as a teacher 
for many years and then as editor of the 
Western School Journal until his death a 
few days ago. A genuine Scotchman, Mac- 
donald was a true patriot and lover of his 
adopted country. He was noted for his 
keen wit and was always a welcome speaker 
on any teachers’ platform. He was inter- 
ested in all the problems of educational 
journalism; always attended the national 
meetings; and, since its organization many 
years ago, has been the president of the 
educational Press Association of America. 
Not alone will Kansas miss John Macdon- 
ald; the whole country mourns the loss of 
a devoted advocate of better schools. He 
has fought many a good fight and has won 
his right to the long future which we all 
believe has so much in store for those who 
_— lived rich, wholesome and fruitful 
ives. 

The hour of death comes. On such a day, 
at such an hour and on such a minute, each 
one whose name is given in the monotonous 
obituary column of the newspaper made the 
great adventure. “O change! stupendous 
change! Burst are the prison bars. This 
moment there so low, so agonized, and now 
beyond the stars!” Once in a thousand 
times we may have known this man or that 
woman gone, and been deeply interested in 
his or her personality or work. Whether 
few or many in the daily record, for each 
it is briefly told that the supreme mystery 
of the manifold mysteries of life has been 
solved. A flash of revelation—and what 
things are known surely that were before 
undreamed of. The grave! that is of little 
account. We glance in mute inquiry and 
with a feeling of awed solemnity at name 
after name, and know the obituary column 
to be the unfailing wonder and mystery of 
the daily newspaper. The everyday obit- 
uary column—what else has such tremen- 





dous meaning in each of its commonplace 
paragraphs! “If a man die shall he live 
again? All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait till my change come.” Hear 
Lyman Abbott in the August issue of this 
Journal. Think of John Macdonald just 
“cc away.” 


THE late Prof. J. W. Churchill, of An- 
dover Theological School, pays this fine 
tribute to the associated work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Curry as principals of the Boston 
School of Expression: “ Fortunate indeed 
are those who come under the benign influ- 
ence of ideals so pure and noble, who work 
upon principles so clear, so sound, so truly 
philosophical, and therefore so wisely prac- 
tical, and who share in achievements so rich, 
varied, and enduring. Happy indeed are 
those who are guided in their art studies by 
the philosophic insight and scientific method 
of one of the principals of the school and 
the beautiful technique, inspirational inter- 
pretations, and stimulating example of the 
other. Long may this brilliant binary star, 
with its blended radiance of philosophy and 
art, guide earnest seekers after the true, 
the beautiful, and the good in expressive 
speech, as they tread the pathway of human 
perfection.” 


SAMUEL HAMILTON is a man of force, 
loves a virile poet, enjoys rhythm and 
rhyme, has a rare memory for measured 
lines and uses them as an element of power, 
all of which makes life better for himself 
and others. One of the opening pages of 
his last School Report of Allegheny County 
rings with the manly lines, “Courage in 
Life.” There are 758 square miles and 126 
school districts, 688 school directors, 2363 
teachers, 65788 pupils, and five assistant 
superintendents in his jurisdiction. All 
lines of school work, and especially rural 
school work, are discussed in this exhaust- 
ive report. 


Besides the education which Jesus re- 
ceived from his mother, at home and from 
the “hazan,” at the synagogue, he was fur- 
ther instructed in the trade of the carpenter. 
Here again the Talmud expounded the 
ancient law of Deuteronomy, “He that 
teacheth not his son a trade is as bad as he 
that teacheth him to be a thief.” As Paul 
followed the trade of tent-making, so Jesus 
adopted the carpenter’s trade, working in 
his father’s shop, “a maker of ploughs and 
ox-yokes,” says one of the uncanonical gos- 
pels. Manual training of the olden time. 
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Minnesota has a large permanent school 
fund and has given much attention to the 
planning and building of model rural 
schools. The Department of Education has 
recently published illustrated circulars 
which may be had from Mr. S. A. Chall- 
man, Commissioner of School Buildings, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





As a safeguard to prevent continuation 
schools throughout the state from lapsing 
into the routine of the regular grade 
schools, the State Board of Education has 
adopted a resolution notifying the former 
branch that they must keep within their 
bounds. The resolution reads: “That the 
continuation schools are to be considered 
as industrial and domestic agencies and 
that their activities should be so admin- 
istered as to promote immediately the in- 
creased efficiency of the pupils.” These 
schools were established under the new 
state child labor act and now number about 
300. Nearly 35,000 boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 16 years are enrolled. 


THE State Board of Education has ap- 
proved the agreement to purchase the 
Millersville State Normal School in Lan- 
caster county. This is the ninth state nor- 
mal school to be purchased. 


As boy and man we have been at every 
one of the sixty-five sessions of the Lan- 
caster County Teachers’ Institute, treasurer 
for more than thirty years, and for ten or 
twelve years published its annual proceed- 
ings with statistics of schools and school 
work. County Supt. Fleisher had an ex- 
cellent programme for the current year, 
Dr. L. C. Lord, Miss Margaret T. Maguire, 
Drs. J. George Becht, P. M. Harbold, F. H. 
Green, H. B. Work, and C. H. Gardinier 
were the instructors, and the evenings were 
given to popular lectures and good music. 
No teacher worthy of the name can spend 
a week like this without growth onward 
into larger life and greater usefulness, 
which is and has always been the purpose 
of the Teachers’ Institute. 


I have always had in hand so much 
work worth doing, and have got it done so 
little up to the level of my purpose and 
desire, that to save time for it in every way 
has been one of the problems of my life. 
I have avoided so far as possible service on 
committees or boards, attendance at so- 
cieties, social calls and social functions gen- 
erally, and the call of the platform for 
papers and addresses. Thus one may often 
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heed with profit to himself and others, and 
to the last named I should have responded 
with keen personal interest and enjoyment, 
for I know well the sense of power, the 
fervid fancy that takes to itself wings in 
its hour of inspiration, the thrill of mastery 
that sways at will a sympathetic audience. 
Listening entranced to gifted and generous 
souls, men and women, in appeal, in argu- 
ment, in presentation of high thought on 
many lines on the platform, in the pulpit, 
at the great play, I have often in the full 
tide of feeling known these to be the su- 
preme moments of life. But that was not 
for me. I had no time to prepare for it. 
It may be that in some other incarnation I 
shall know this joy of life, and when I do 
I seem to have two or three great subjects 
already chosen. One of these is the starry 
heavens with their perpetual challenge of 
wonder and worship, for which so few of 
us care anything, and of which—the most 
magnificent science of them all—the schools 
know nothing, hardly so much as the dis- 
tance across the Moon or the Sun. 


The Dairy Educational Department of 
the Sharples Separator Company has re- 
cently published a leaflet on “Cream Sep- 
aration” that should prove valuable sup- 
plementary study in every agricultural 
course of study in rural or city schools. 
This leaflet was written by D. E. Andrews, 
who has done considerable writing for 
dairy and agricultural publications during 
the past few years, and contains some very 
valuable and instructive information con- 
cerning the different methods of cream sep- 
aration and the use of the cream separator. 
“Cream Separation” is for free distribu- 
tion wherever it may be used for agricul- 
tural study and teachers should write for 
as many copies as they may require, ad- 
dressing the Dairy Educational Depart- 
ment, Sharples Separator Company, West 
Chester, Pa. The leaflet is not an adver- 
tising folder but an educational treatise on 
cream separation. 


I asked a keen boy who had long been 
under second-rate teachers in a big high 
school what he was doing, “Oh,” he said, 
“T’ve touched several things.” It was the 
right word. We laughed, and I’ve thought 
better of him ever since. Some of the 
teachers under whom he was wasting valu- 
able time, the loss of which could never be 
atoned for, might do fairly well as privates 
under a good drill sergeant, and others were 
better employed at honest work in a 
laundry. Miss Mary Jeffers, who writes 
the article on “ Discipline,” elsewhere in 
this number of The Journal, is a daughter 
of her father, the late Dr, E. T. Jeffers, 
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widely known in Pennsylvania as one of 
our most gifted teachers, one of our best 
preachers, and one of the most forceful and 
energetic men in the school work of the 
State, whether public or private schools. 


More than ten thousand visitors partici- 
pated in the observance of Pennsylvania 
Day at State College. They came from all 
parts of the Commonwealth to inspect the 
institution, to witness the foot ball game 
between Penn State and Lafayette College, 
and to mingle with the members of the 
State legislature. Governor Brumbaugh 
and many of his cabinet were on hand, and 
they took a prominent part in the exercises 
of the day. Students in every department 
of the college had exhibits of their work 
arranged for the edification of the visitors. 
The social side of the celebration was given 
over to house-parties, musical club con- 
certs, hops and dinners. 


Kansas is an agricultural state. Gov- 
ernor Capper thinks it should give more at- 
tention to manufacturing so as to even 
things up. In the Ladies Home Journal, 
he asks “What is the matter with 
Kansas?” and says: The average Kansan 
gets up in the morning in a house made in 
Michigan, at the sound of an alarm clock 
made in Illinois; puts on his Missouri over- 
alls; washes his hands with Cincinnati soap 
in a Pennsylvania basin; sits down to a 
Grand Rapids table; eats Battle Creek 
breakfast food, and Chicago bacon cooked 
on a Michigan range; puts New York 
harness on a span of Missouri mules and 
hitches them to a South Bend wagon, or 
starts up his Illinois tractor with a Moline 
plow attached. After the day’s work he 
rides down town in a Detroit automobile, 
buys a box of St. Louis candy for his wife, 
and spins back home, where he listens to 
music “canned” in New Jersey. 


WirtH heads bared and bowed, 200 men 
stood in the basement of City Hall, Phila., 
and offered a silent prayer for the recovery 
of their chief, Frank J. Cummiskey, head 
of the Bureau of City Property, who was 
lying at death’s door as a result of the 
ravages of pneumonia. Robert Hicks, act- 
ing chief of the bureau said, “Come on, 
boys,” as they filed in at the noon hour, 
“the chief is sick, and we'll go down and 
pray for him.” They quietly and solemnly 
walked out of the office and assembled in 
the basement. In the crowd Jew, Protest- 
ant and Catholic stood side by side, all dif- 
ferences of creed forgotten in the sore need 
of the moment. Mr. C. has rallied and it is 
believed that he will recover. 
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In the opinion of the thirty superin- 
tendents and trustees for dependent chil- 
dren, representing about 10,000 orphans, 
corporal punishment in the form of the old- 
fashioned spanking is a good thing for chil- 
dren, At their meeting at the Russell Sage 
Foundation a few days since, spanking was 
favored as more beneficial and effective than 
discipline of the disappearing dessert and 


. other similar methods of punishment. 


Renewals of teachers’ subscriptions show 
that those who read The Journal approve 
it. Mr. Charles R. Stone, supervising prin- 
cipal of Munhall School, says: “You and 
Mr. Pettingill, of Michigan, surely put out 
fine school papers. I also get Mr. Gillen’s 
Journal. Your Journal stands in a class by 
itself because of the wide field you cover 
and the kind of matter printed.” Assistant 
Supt. C. E. Carter, ordering subscription, 
says: “I regard The Journal as one of the 
very best of our educational journals.” 


Or attendance at the sessions of the 
National Education Association and the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion, Superintendent Hamilton says: “ Such 
meetings as the State and National bodies 
provide are of inestimable value to prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The programs 
are, indeed, university courses in school ad- 
ministration with an ‘all star’ faculty 
selected from all sections of the nation. 
These meetings are growing in interest and 
in influence. Here the very last word in 
educational achievement is sure to be given 
and its practicability evaluated. Educa- 
tional philosophers, who have been hiber- 
nating in a maze of words and elusive 
phrases, are ‘smoked out’ and brought to a 
state of accountability. Educational ills of 
all kinds are thoroughly diagnosed, and in 
many cases immediate relief is provided. 
Then, too, the inspiration gathered at these 
meetings is a professional stimulus of more 
than ordinary consideration. Unconscious- 
ly, one’s ideals are lifted to higher levels, 
loftier aspirations are created and greater 
achievements are contemplated. This fea- 
ture alone is worth the expense entailed.” 


A splendid movement to interest school 
children in home town industries has been 
devised in Reading, Pa., by the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city. It is an unique 
portable display showing in miniature 
“What Reading Makes and What Makes 
Reading.” The charts are being set up in 
all of the schools. It shows in a most 
original way the diversity of Reading man- 
ufactures. Practically all of the city’s in- 
dustries are represented in miniature and 
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their size given in accompanying figures. 
The tiny wool hat and the figures $1,000,000 
show that this amount of wool hats are 
made in Reading each year. In like man- 
ner, the shoe, wool, confectionery and 
hosiery industries are described. The dis- 
play is attracting wide attention and cre- 
ating much favorable comment. In con- 
nection with the display an essay contest is 
being held, the subject being the slogan at 
the top of the charts, “What Reading 
Makes and What Makes Reading.” Books 
are to be awarded as prizes. It is felt that 
this display and the prize essay contest will 
greatly stimulate interest in industrial 
Reading and make for a greater civic pride. 


THE Monroe doctrine simply means and 
implicitly declares that no foreign nation 
shall come over here and slide down our 
cellar door; that England and France shall 
not hang on our front gate to do their 
courting, that they can’t bring over their 
own syrup pots and elder spouts and make 
syrup in our maple grove; that Germany 
and Austria can’t spot any bee trees in our 
woods; that Italy can’t cut her firewood 
out of our hedgerows; that Russia can’t 
spank her neighbor’s children with our 
butter paddle. The Monroe Doctrine sim- 
ply means that we are the bull of the woods 
between two oceans and that the man who 
joins farms with us on either side had bet- 
ter not move the boundary fence line until 
he talks to us about it, and that he can’t 
sub-let a patch on his farm to anybody un- 
til we are satisfied that the new tenant will 
make a good neighbor to us. That’s about 
all there is of it—Bob Burdett. 


“We have experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty in filling some schools this year,” 
says Superintendent Shambaugh, of Dau- 
phin county, “because of the fact that the 
teachers were unable to get suitable board- 
ing places near the school. This situation 
should be made the subject of thought on 
the part of directors during the coming 
year. Every rural teacher should board in 
the community and become identified with 
the work of the community. Many teach- 
ers are obliged to live under conditions 
which preclude them from doing the best 
work. Every teacher should be provided 
with a warm room where she may study in 
quietude apart from the confusion of the 
common living room. The lack of a board- 
ing place together with the low salaries is 
responsible for the exodus of many of our 
best teachers from the rural schools into 
the towns where living conditions are more 
congenial. In many cases teachers in rural 
schools are obliged to board in some nearby 
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town. Thus it often happens that the in- 
fluence of a good teacher is lost to the 
community.” 


Supt. Shambaugh recognizes also the 
fact that “A natural corollary of good 
schools is good roads. The successful 
teacher’s interest will lie far beyond the 
four walls of the school room. Any move- 
ment that will make the community better 
and happier demands the earnest teacher’s 
support. We have learned that the isola- 
tion of a community increases directly as 
the roads are poor. If we lay aside the 
usual dry-as-dust text-books in civics and 
give the pupils some real live lessons in 
the way of creating a better citizenship we 
shall speedily discover that this topic will 
afford unlimited opportunities in this direc- 
tion. The subject can be most successfully 
correlated with language, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and history. Appoint a road patrol 
who shall report on the conditions of the 
roads, teach them to make small models of 
the different kinds of roads and have a 
cross section to show the construction of 
the same. Arithmetic problems can be 
based on the cost of transportation on good 
roads as compared with the same on poor 
roads.” 


Tue London Chronicle relates that dur- 
ing a dense fog a military man, advanced 
in years, lost his way completely. Bump- 
ing against a stranger, he explained his mis- 
fortune and gave his address. “I know it 
quite well,” said the stranger, “and I will 
take you there.” It was some distance, but 
the guide never hesitated for a moment. 
At last, as a house loomed dimly before 
them, “ This is your door,” he said. “ Bless 
my soul,” said the old gentleman, “so it is! 
But how on earth have you been able to 
make your way through such a fog?” “TI 
know every stick and stone in this part of 
London,” said the stranger, “for I am 
blind! ” 


_— 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 





The President of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Philadelphia, Mr. Henry R. Ed- 
monds, has received a communication from 
the Philadelphia Bourse asking that instruc- 
tion in the metric system be added to the 
curriculum of the public and continuation 
schools of the city. It is contended that 
Philadelphia, as the chief industrial and 
export-manufacturing city in the United 
States, should take the lead in educating the 
business man, the skilled workers and the 
manufacturer of the future in the metric 
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system of weights and measures. The 
Bourse desires to have included in all the 
courses known as “mental arithmetic,” 
problems based on the metric system and to 
require the ready translation of the terms 
of one system into those of the other. In 
addition, it offers to supply to schools charts 
explaining the metric system and giving its 
relation to the American units. 

The communication says in explanation 
of the request: The unprecedented increase 
in the foreign trade of the United States 
since the outbreak of the European war and 
the requirements of foreign buyers have 
compelled the increased use of the metric 
system of weights and measures in this 
country, and have resulted in an agitation 
for its general adoption. It is generally 
agreed that the United States must employ 
the metric system almost exclusively in 
foreign trade. The metric system is desir- 
able on account of its simplicity, and in- 
quiry has shown that Philadelphia manu- 
facturers as a whole favor the change. 


— 
<> 





SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





ANNUAL MEETINGS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
AND ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES, 





HE old doctrine of the Dies Jre, Dies 
illa—that dreadful Day of Judgment 
in which every mortal should receive the 
reward of the deeds done in the body, 
whether good or evil—had its terrors for 
us in early boyhood, full seventy years ago, 
and made us wish many a time in those 
days that we had died in the innocence of 
childhood, nor taken the risk of the pass- 
ing years. And we were often assured 
from the pulpit that sins of omission were 
hardly less real and fatal than those of 
commission. Does it hold for School Di- 
rectors? 

There are more than 2,550 school dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania, each with its body of 
men responsible for the proper direction 
and control of its schools. Of their own 
free will they have assumed this grave re- 
sponsibility, often seeking it, planning for 
it, striving for it, most earnestly—“ rushing 
in,” it may be, “where angels fear to 
tread.” 

It is a high trust of whose commanding 
importance and far-reaching influence so 
many have no thought whatever. In every 
district, be it large or small, the call to serv- 
‘ice is the same, the responsibility for the 
conscientious discharge of duty is the same, 
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the measure of accountability for things 
done or not done is virtually the same. 

The next meeting of the Directors’ De- 
partment of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation will be held in the auditorium of 
the Technical High School in Harrisburg, 
Thursday and Friday, February 8 and 9, 
1917; that of the Association of Secretaries 
on Wednesday, February 7th, at the same 
place. So that three very interesting and 
profitable days are assured to the school 
director, and especially to the presidents 
and secretaries of school boards. A large 
attendance at these meetings will bring 
many different ideas as to the best manner 
of dealing with school problems. So far 
as possible every school board in the state 
should be represented. The president and 
secretary should be sent as delegates. 

The officers of the Department of School 
Directors are, President, Charles H. Magee, 
Easton; Vice-Presidents, C. H. McCarter, 
Narberth, Mary L. Trescott, Wilkes-Barre, 
R. C. Cheyney, Thornton; and Secretary 
and Treasurer, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Har- 
risburg. Executive Committee: S. R. Mc- 
Clure, Braddock; W. G. Davis, McKees- 
port; Dr. R. J. Yost, South Bethlehem; 
Wm. C. Hosler, Benton; and Frank Barn- 
hart, Mt. Pleasant. Legislative Committee: 
T. G. Magee, Altoona; W. O. McClurg, 
Chester; Dr. J. D. Orr. Leechburg; A. E. 
Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; Rev. E. S. 
Brownmiller, Reading; Amelia Langan, 
Pittston. 

The officers of the Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion are: Charles H. Meyer, Johnstown, 
president; D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harris- 
burg, vice-president; W. T. Norton, Mc- 
Keesport, treasurer; and A. W. Moss, 
Wilkes-Barre, secretary. 


= 


STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 








THE SIXTY-SEVENTH MEETING TO BE HELD IN 
THE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, HARRISBURG. 





T least half the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania should have enough school in- 
terest, and school spirit, and desire for self- 
improvement in their ability to teach school, 
to enroll themselves as members of the 
State Educational Association. The other 
half—the millenium is far away! But the 
first half should be here. Many districts 
have reported high figures, and a few of 
these—as last year and year before—one 
hundred per cent. The programme will 
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justify this. The volume of proceedings 
will make ample return to the earnest 
teacher for the dollar paid. 

The general sessions will be held in the 
auditorium of the Technical High School 
on Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
Thursday afternoon and evening and Fri- 
day morning. The various departments 
and round tables will be held on Wednesday 
and Thursday mornings at the times and 
places named in the program. All the 
meetings except those of the Music de- 
partment will be in the Technical High 
School. The High School department will 
hold its first meetings, on Tuesday after- 
noon and evening in the main auditorium 
of this building. 

In addition to our many good men and 
women at home, President Rapp has 
brought together from without the State 
a strong array of speakers eminent in the 
field of educational work. These include 
Hon. William Howard Taft, Ex-President 
of the United States, Yale University; 
Charles Zueblin, Publicist, Lecturer, Author, 
of Boston; Herbert Quick, Editor, Author, 
Member of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
Washington; Warren H. Wilson, Lecturer 
and Author, Department of Rural Eco- 

-nomics and Rural Sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; D. A. Sargent, Presi- 
dent of the Sargent School for Physical 
Education, Cambridge; George Ellsworth 
Johnson, Author “ Education by Plays and 
Games,” Assistant Professor of Education, 
Harvard University; Thomas D. Wood, 
Professor of Physical Education, Columbia 
University; Sarah Louise Arnold, Dean of 
Simmons College, Boston; A. S. Cook, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Baltimore County, 
Maryland; Charles E. Beard, Department 
of History, Columbia University ; Lida Ear- 
hart, Author of “Teaching Children to 
Study,” Supervising Principal New York 
City Schools; James Fleming Hosic, Man- 
aging Editor of “The English Journal,” 
Department of English, Chicago Normal 
College, and others. 

The official programme, which may be 
had from local superintendents or from Co. 
Supt. E. M. Rapp, Reading, Pa., also gives 
the names, location and capacity of all ho- 
tels, and of many private boarding houses 
for the information of persons attending 
the meetings. The programmes of the 
General Sessions of the departments of su- 
perintendents and of colleges and normal 
schools were given last month. Those of 
the High School and other departments and 
of the round tables are found herewith. 
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HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Tuesday, December 26, Main Auditorium. 
President H. J. Stockton, Johnstown High 
School. 

2. P. M—Enrollment. 

2.30—Devotional Exercises. Rev. C. B. Se- 
gelken, First Presbyterian Church, Steelton. 

General Topic: The Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the High School. 

(a) The Role of the Principal as an Or- 
ganizer, Principal J. L. Thalman, New Castle 
High School. 

(b) The Advantages of a Departmental 
Scheme of Organization, Miss Mabel E. Mu- 
lock, Head of English Department, Altoona 
High School. 

(c) Intra-Class Room Organization, Miss 
Claire M. Conway, Nanticoke High School. 

(d) The Junior High School in Operation, 
J. Floyd Steele, Principal Junior High School, 
Johnstown. 

Discussion of Papers. Report of State 
Athletic Association. Announcements. 

Tuesday, 8 p. M—Music, Kennedy Trio. 

Address—Efficient Democracy, Prof. Chas. 
E. Beard, Department of History, Columbia 
University. 

Announcements. 

Thursday, December 28, 9 A. M.—Main Au- 
ditorium. 

A Core Curriculum for High Schools, Prof. 
Louis W. Rapeer, State College. 

Round Table Conference of the Depart- 
ment. Principal R. P. Gleason, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Technical High School, Scranton, pre- 
siding. 

1. Should Science be the Central and Domi- 
nating Feature of the Modern High School as 
urged by the Flexner report? 

2. What degree of autonomy should the 
large High School possess? 

3. Is supervised study desirable for all pu- 
pils. If not, what principle of division or 
grouping should be followed? 

4. What are the merits of Summer Sessions 
for High Schools—attendance optional? 

5. Shall High Schools organize separate 
classes for accelerative and retarded pupils? 

6. Shall the examination be retained as a 
decisive factor in determining promotions? 

7. Are semi-annual promotions desirable? 

8. Has Manual Training made good in the 
High School? 

9. Ought High School education be consid- 
ered so imperative that a state law would re- 
quire all districts to levy High School tax? 

Business Meeting. 


THE SECTION MEETINGS 


Classical Language——Main Auditorium. Dr. 
E. L. Whatenecht, Wilkes-Barre High School, 
chairman. 

Wednesday, December 27, 9 Pp. m. 

The Human Touch in Horace, Prof. Charles 
H. Gordinier, Millersville Normal School. 

The Transition from First to Second Year 
—— Edna K. Fearl, Johnstown High 

choo 
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The Strength and Weakness of Roman 
Education, Prof. C. F. Ross, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville. 

Some Real Essentials in Latin, Prof. G. H. 
Teel, Bloomsburg Normal School. 

History and Civics—Second floor, room 6. 
Chairman, A. B. Moyer, Downingtown High 
School. 

Wednesday, December 27, 9 A. M. 

Community Civics: Its Scope and Method, 
Samuel H. Ziegler, West Philadelphia High 
School for Boys. Discussion. 

Industrial History: Its Place and Relative 
Value in Secondary Schools, Prof. Hiram H. 
Shank, Lebanon Valley College. Discussion. 

Shall We Change from the Four Unit Plan 
to the Three Unit Basis?, A. D. Thomas, Ha- 
zleton. Discussion. 

Informal Round Table Conference. Topics: 

1. Problem Method vs. Narrative Text-book 
Method. 

2. Conference Plan vs. 
Recitation-Plan. 

3. Should Source Material and Collateral 
Readings Be Standardized for Secondary 
Schools ? 

4. Do You Favor the Continuity Plan in 
Teaching History Instead of the Elective 
System? 

5. Would a Delimitation of the History 
Course Benefit Small High Schools? 

Do You Give Definite Instructions for 
Preparing Note-Books? 
- 7. How May History Teaching be Improved? 

Science and Mathematics—Second floor, 
room 7. Chairman, William F. Long, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh. 

Wednesday, December 27,9 A 

The Teaching of Agriculture in <n Public 
Schools, H. G. Parkinson, Supervisor of Agri- 
culture, Mt. Pleasant Township Vocational 
School, Hickory, Washington County. 

General Science in the High School, W. W. 
D. Sones, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. 

The Re-Direction of Mathematics in Sec- 
ondary Schools, W. H. Mattes, Asst. Supt. of 
Schools, Berks County. 

The Improvement of Teachers in the Serv- 
ice, M. D. High, Central State Normal School, 
Lock Haven. 

Commercial.—Second floor, room 8. Chair- 
man, E. A, Cruttenden, Central High School, 
Scranton. 

Wednesday, December 27, 9 

Commercial Arithmetic, C Elwood Powell, 
High School, Easton. 

Salesmanship, William Essig, General Agent 
Etna Life Ins. Co., Harrisburg. 

Scientific Accounting, Representative Whar- 
ton Extension School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Penmanship in Public Schools, Ashton E. 
Smith, Supervisor of Penmanship, Scranton. 

English—Second floor, room Chairman, 
Margaret Durkin, Central High chool, Scran- 
ton. 

Wednesday, December 27, 9 A. M. 

Can We Teach an Appreciation of Poetry?, 
along Sturdevant, High School, Wilkes- 

arre, 


Combined Study- 
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Vitalizing English Composition, Prof. John 
D. Mahoney, Head of English Department, 
Boys’ High School, West Philadelphia. 

Oral and Written Composition in the High 
School, John C. Evans, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Problem: Project Method of Teaching 
English, Carl W. Ziegler, Head of English 
Department, Central High School, Scranton. 

Address, Prof. J. F. Hosic, Head of Depart- 
ment of English, Chicago Normal College. 

Modern Languages.—Second floor, room 10. 
cat Leslie Fowler, High School, Greens- 

urg. 

Wednesday, December 27, 9 A. M. 

College Preparation in Modern Language, 
Dr. G. C. L. Riemer, Bucknell University. 

Teaching a Live Language, Fraulein Wera 
Schneller, Edinboro Normal School. 

Place and Purpose of Spanish, Prof. Mor- 
gan Barnes, Grove City College. 

Round Table Discussion. 


Graded Schools—Study hall, fourth floor. 
President—W. H. Burd, Altoona. 

Wednesday, December 27,9 A. 

A New Interest in School aseeuaet Mrs. 
Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal South Philadel- 
phia High School. 

Address, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Schools, Pittsburgh. 

Some Possibilities for the Cultivation of 
Appreciation in School Children, Miss Lida 
B. Earhart, Supervising Principal, New York 


ity. 

Thursday, December 28, 9 A. 

Lengthening the School Tom C. J. Walter, 
Principal Meade School, Philadelphia. 

The Value and Method of Drill in Fixing 
Knowledge and Forming Habits, Miss Lida B. 
Earhart, New York City. 

The Grade Teacher Organized, Miss Eliza- 
beth Baker, Harrisburg. 

Departments of Rural Schools, Nature 
Study and the Pennsylvania Association for 
the Promotion of Agricultural Education and 
Rural Life—Joint meetings. Lunch room, 
basement. 

Wednesday, December 27, 9 A. M. Wallace 
J. Snyder presiding. 

The New Community School, H. C. Feth- 
erolf, Supervisor Agricultural Education, Har- 
risburg. 

Bird Life and its Importance, Representa- 
tive of Pennsylvania Audubon Society. 

The Study of Trees in the Rural School, 
Prof. G. R. Green, State College. 

The Study of Economic Insects, Dr. J. G. 
Sanders, State Entomologist, Harrisburg. 

Thursday, December 28, 9 a.m. E.R. Gehr 
presiding. 

The Model Rural School, Frank E. Baker, 
Edinboro Normal School. 

The Local Institute and What it May Ac- 
complish, C. F. Maxwell, Assistant County 
Superintendent, Westmoreland county. 

The Educational Value of Picture Study, 
Wm. W. Evans, Supt., Columbia county. 

The Community Idea at Work, Dr. A. H. 
Simons, Secretary Board of Education, New 
Foundland, Pa. 
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Club Work and Public Schools, C. B. Mc- 
Bride, Head of Agricultural Bureau, Mercer 
county. 

Business session. 

Manual Arts—Woodworking room, first 
floor. President, Eva F. Stoner, Supervisor 
of Drawing, Steelton. 

Wednesday, December 27, 9 A. M., sharp. 

1. The Future of the Manual Arts, J. Frazee, 
Philadelphia, and J. Broderick, Warren. Dis- 
cussion opened by J. L. Folker, Steelton. 

2. Art Education and Community Service, 
C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art, Pitts- 
burgh, and Mary Tennipon Stocker, Super- 
visor of Drawing, Bethlehem. Discussion 
opened by J. Jennings, Dunmore. 

3. Practical Methods of Teaching Design, 
H. K. Kniffen, University of Pittsburgh, and 
Mrs. Mary E. Marshall, William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia. Discussion opened by 
Deborah Weisel, Pottstown. 

4. Address, How the School Affects the 
Ideals of the Home, Miss Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold, Dean of Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

5. Appointment of Committees. 

Mechanics Aris Round Table.—Third floor, 
room II. 

Thursday, December 28, 9 a.M., sharp. J. L. 
Noll, Supervisor of Manual Training, Altoona. 

1. Moral Value of Industrial Training, 
Charles L. Lose, Lock Haven Normal School. 

2. The Value of the Technically Trained 
Man to the Employer, W. F. Eberle, Gen. 
Foreman Car Shops, Altoona. 

3. Training of Teachers for Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts, C. B. Robertson, University Ex- 
tension Director, Pittsburgh. 


Household Arts Round Table.—Third floor 
room 13. Mrs. Anna G. Green, Supervisor of 
Household Arts, Williamsport, presiding. 

Thursday, December 28, 9 a. M., sharp. 

1. Shall we use Text-books in teaching 
Cookery? Give argument for and against 
their use. What are the best text-books? 
Bertha Wagner, Shamokin; Amy L. Chapin, 
Pittsburgh, and Rose Kauffold, Scranton. 

2. Type Lessons. (a) Cookery, Alma Dumn, 
High School for Girls, Reading. (b) Sewing, 
Zitella Wertz, Supervisor of Household Arts, 
Altoona. 

3. Course of study in Hoousehold Arts for 
High School Girls; subjects to be included; 
by whom taught; time devoted to Cookery 
and Sewing, Anna Fox, Supervisor of House- 
hold Arts, Gettysburg, and Lucy M. Johnstone, 
Teacher of Cookery, Titusville. 

4. Address, Codperation of Home and School, 
Miss Sara L. Arnold, Dean of Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. 

Drawing Round Table-—Woodworking room 
first floor. Mrs. A. G. Stahl, Teacher of 
Drawing, High School, Wilkes-Barre, pre- 
siding. 

Thursday, December 28, 9 a. M., sharp. 

1. Psychological Relation of Drawing to 
Child Development, Waldo F. Bates, Super- 
visor of Drawing, Oil City. 

2. Method of Teaching Interior Decoration, 
Miss Flora B. Potter, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Johnstown. 
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3. Illustration, A. J. Blewitt, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Easton. 

4. Some of the problems that can be worked 
out in Concrete Form in 6th, 7th, 8th grades, 
Miss Mary J. Heinley, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, York. 

5. The Grade Teachers’ Preparation for 
Teaching Drawing, H. W. Sharadin, Super- 
visor of Drawing, Allentown, and Mrs. Vir- 
ginia McQuiston Morris, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Discussion opened by Miss _ Irene 
Huber, Normal School, Shippensburg. 

6. Rural School Drawing: What? How?, 
Miss Austa Reisinger, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Franklin, and Miss Josephine Swift, Su- 
pervisor of Drawing, Bristol. 

Music—Meetings in the Y. W. C. A. Audi- 
torium, corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 
President, A. J. Fillmore, Pittsburgh. 

Tuesday, December 26, 8 p.-mM. Social and 
Reception under the direction of Supervisors 
Rose, of Harrisburg, and Harclerode, Steel- 
ton. 

Wednesday, December 27, 9 A. M. 

Music by Steelton School Orchestra, Prof. 
Wm. M. Harclerode, Director. 

Address: The High School Orchestra, Its 
Effect Upon the Pupil. Prof. Leon Bly, Car- 
bondale. Discussion conducted by Prof. Bly. 

Music, Steelton School Orchestra. 

Community music. 

Thursday, December 28, 9 A. M. 

Community music. 

Address, The Tonsil and Its Uses: Vocal, 
Mechanic and Physiologic, Richard B. Faulk- 
ner, M.D., Pittsburgh. 

Community music. 

Address, The Relationship of Superintend- 
ent, Supervisor and Teachers, Supt. ; 
Kelso, Swissvale. 

Election of officers. 

Round Table Meeting of the State Branch 
of the American School Peace League.—Third 
floor, room 17. 

Thursday, December 28, 9 A. M. 

General Theme: The Mission of the Ameri- 
can School in the Cause of Peace. Dr. C. B. 
Connelly, Dean, School of Applied Industries, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, chairman. 

1. The Responsibility of the School in Train- 
ing for Citizenship, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 

2. The American School Peace League, Dr. 
Samuel Hamilton, Supt. of Allegheny County 
Schools, Wilkinsburg. 

3. Adjusting the Curriculum to Promote 
Peace, Dr. William M. Davidson, City Supt. 
of Public Instruction, Pittsburgh. 

4. General discussion, Dr. Joseph Swain, 
President of Swarthmore College; Dr. Isaac 
Sharpless, President of Haverford College; 
Stanley R. Yarnall, President of the German- 
town Friends School, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia; Miss Jeanette M. Eaton, Principal of 
the Belmar School, Pittsburgh; Miss Celestia 
J. Hershey, Normal Training School, Erie. 

Child Study Round Table.—Third floor, 
room 16. President, Ira S. Wolcott, Altoona. 

Thursday, December 28, 9 a. M. 

The Work of an Attendance Officer, J. R. 
Bratton, Altoona. 
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Child Study in Model School, Miss Mary R. 
Harris, Shippensburg. 

What a Child Should be Taught the First 
Year at School, Miss Mary S. Adams, Reading. 


The railroads have agreed to grant a re- 
duced fare for the benefit of persons at- 
tending the Harrisburg meeting of the State 
Educational Association. Excursion tickets 
can be procured on application to ticket 
agents by simply stating a desire to attend 
the meeting of the Association. No card 
orders are required. Get in touch with 
your local ticket agent as early as possible. 
The following concessions have been grant- 
ed by the railroads: 

“Two cents per mile in each direction, 
with minimum of $1.00 for the round-trip 
from points in Pennsylvania, going and re- 
turning via same route only; tickets to be 
sold and good, going, December 25 to 27, 
inclusive, and returning to reach original 
starting point not later than January 1.” 


ti. 
<> 


OVER THE FIELD. 








THE new type of one-story school rooms 
is receiving considerable i.ttention from ar- 
chitects and school men. Rochester, New 
York, introduced this type of building three 
or four years ago. S$ ch a building neces- 
sarily covers a large area and is practicable 
only where large sites can be secured. The 
cost of these buildings is very much less 
per school unit than the two- or three-story 
type. In the one-story school the light is 
from overhead—saw-tooth roof lighting. In 
addition to the evenly distributed light over 
each desk, this type of school does away 
with all stairways and fire-escapes and 
gives a direct outside exit to each room. 
It affords great freedom in planning, as the 
school room unit can be varied without ref- 
erence to walls of flues or units above or 
below and the building can be constructed 
with great rapidity. In order to secure a 
better architectural effect for the exterior, 
a part of the front of the building is two 
stories high. This provides space for spe- 
cial rooms not required onthe ground floor 
such as teachers’ rest rooms, store rooms, 
etc. Additional rooms can be added very 
easily to this plan. 

Supt. G. Bruce Milnor, of Lycoming 
County, in his annual report shows that 
during the year nearly $4,000 were raised 
by means of entertainments of an educa- 
tional and instructive nature for the pur- 
pose of purchasing equipment which was 
needed by teachers and students but which 
the directors did not feel the districts could 
afford to furnish. During the school term, 
256 educational meetings and local insti- 
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tutes were held in the county and the num- 
ber of visitors to the schools was near 
6,000, an increase of more than 1,000 over 
last year. Special exercises in the schools 
numbered 830; 771 books were added to 
school libraries and 64 schools held Good 
Seeds and Patrons Days with attendance 
of 770 patrons; 1056 pupils were perfect in 
attendance and punctuality, showing that 
one in every ten was perfect in these par- 
ticulars. The record is remarkable con- 
cerning the.length and severity of the win- 
ter, the prevalence of contagious diseases 
and the strict enforcement of sanitary laws. 

Under the direction of Superintendent 
Steltz, of Braddock, the Board of Educa- 
tion has established evening schools for 
foreign born residents of the Borough. The 
total enrollment is nearly 200, 25 of whom 
are women. The course in citizenship in- 
cludes penmanship, spelling, reading, ele- 


mentary English, civics and arithmetic. The, 


school’s expenses are met by the school dis- 
trict. Preliminary to the establishment of 
the school, posters were placed in the mills 
of the steel plant giving full particulars of 
the purpose and plan. 


<i 


SILVER JUBILEE OF TEACHER 
TRAINING. 








“The highest function of a democratic 
government is to put in school and keep 
there well-born, well-educated men and wo- 
men as teachers. Ninety-nine percent. of all 
the wealth in the world is due to the pub- 
lic schools. The teacher is of first impor- 
ance, for the teacher makes the schools.” 
It was United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation P. P. Claxton who spoke. He was 
delivering an oration at the recent silver ju- 
bilee of the Philadelphia School of Peda- 
gogy (October 10-13, 1916) before an audi- 
ence of educators and public-spirited citi- 
zens in the Central High School auditorium. 

The event is a reminder that this school 
of pedagogy was founded in 1891 by its di- 
rector Dr. Francis Burke Brandt of the 
University of Pennsylvania, a life-long 
teacher trainer, who interested Philadelphia 
citizens to contribute funds for its support 
until finally the school was taken over by 
the educational authorities and made part 
of the public school system of the Quaker 
City. From its small beginning the school 
expanded until now it occupies a building 
of its own at Twelfth and Brandywine 
streets, with a separate practice school near 
by; and it has sent out four-fifths of its 
500 graduates as teachers into Philadel- 
phia schools. 

The speakers included Dr. Nathan C. 
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Schaeffer, Pennsylvania State School su- 
perintendent, who emphasized the need for 
state control of the state normal schools in 
Pennsylvania so that certificates might be 
unified and all graduates might go any- 
where in the state to teach; Dr. J. G. 
Becht, executive secretary of the State 
Board of Education, who eloquently out- 
lined the state’s fine record in education; 
Dr. John P. Garber, city school superin- 
tendent, and William Rowen of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Education. There were a 
students’s jubilee, a practice school celebra- 
tion, a faculty musicale and a reception to 
former students. The most important ses- 
sion was the educational meeting with Dr. 
Claxton, who held up national ideals and 
progress. 

“We have little scientific knowledge of 
education,” he said, announcing that Con- 
gress would be asked for $50,000 for a co- 
operative investigation of educational 
methods here and abroad; and he predicted 
the establishment, in the future, of an edu- 
cational clearing-house,—a national educa- 
tional museum to help teachers, a perpetual 
exhibit kept up to date. “There should be 
kept a catalog of brains,’ he said, “ for 
there are more unanswered questions today 
than when the educational system was first 
organized. Life has become much more 
complex, and new ways must continually be 
found.” 


_ 





DOCTOR SHARPLESS RESIGNS 


ae the collegiate year closes Dr. 

Isaac Sharpless will retire as presi- 
dent of Haverford College. Persistent 
efforts were made to induce Doctor Sharp- 
less to reconsider his resignation, which 
had been offered the previous year and 
held over, but he resisted all appeals. Ex- 
plaining his reasons for retiring, he says: 
“The time has come to make a change. I 
have been an officer of the college for forty 
years, in the last thirty of which I have 
been its president. Affairs at Haverford 
are in good shape. I feel that my term 
of service should draw to an end. I shall 
remain on the board of trustees. I will 
live in Haverford, and will be at the call 
of the college if it needs me.” 

Doctor Sharpless has been as much re- 
spected by the students as by the faculty. 
He kept in personal touch with all the un- 
dergraduates, and is said to know person- 
ally every man who has been at Haverford 
in his incumbency as president. In his 
academic policies he raised the standards of 
instruction without seeking to rival the 
large colleges in the number of students. 
Oxford University has ranged Haverford 
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with the best of large universities, and the 
college has furnished four or five winners 
of the Rhodes Scholarship. He was born in 
Chester County in December, 1848, and was 
graduated from the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard University in 1873. He 
was successively a teacher at Westtown 
School, instructor and professor of mathe- 
matics at Haverford College, dean (1884- 
1887) and president from 1887 to the pres- 
ent time. He is acknowledged by Treve- 
lyan and Channing as the leading authority 
on Pennsylvania Colonial history. He has 
written a number of text-books on mathe- 
matics, several of them in collaboration 
with Dr. George M. Philips, principal of 
the West Chester Normal School, and in 
1915 summed up his broad and deep experi- 
ence as an educator in his latest book, 
“The American College.” When award- 
ing an LL.D. to Doctor Sharpless in 1915 
President Lowell, of Harvard, said: “ He 
has withstood the lure of numerical ex- 
pansion and has maintained the highest 
academic standards.” 

He is a vice president of the League to 
Enforce Peace, has been president of the 
Main Line Citizens’ Association, is a mem- 
ber of the Friends’ and the Pennsylvania 
Historical Societies. In the thirty years he 
has been in charge of Haverford College 
it has progressed from an old-fashioned in- 
stitution to the first class in the Carnegie 
Foundation. The endowment has been 
raised from $250,000 to $2,500,000. Of re- 
cent years he has been chairman of a sub- 
committee of Pennsylvania college presi- 
dents, formed for the purpose of putting 
athletics on a clean basis. The chief recre- 
ation of Doctor Sharpless is fishing, and he 
makes trips to New Jersey, Virginia, 
Florida and Canada to indulge in this 


sport. an 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 








ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Heilman: We have had 
great difficulty in securing our needed quota 
of teachers for the rural schools, so much so 
that several of the schools were a few weeks 
later than the rest in starting. Unless the 
wages are increased I am much afraid that 
in the near future we shall be obliged to close 
some of the schools. 

Beprorp.—Supt. Hinkle: Hyndman borough 
erected a fine high school building during the 
summer. It is modern in every respect and 
is a worthy monument to the foresight and 
good judgment of the Board of Education. 

CLINToN.—Supt. McCloskey: One of the 
most important events in the school history 
of Clinton county was the dedication of Ren- 
ovo borough’s new high school building on 
September 30th. Special program was planned 
for the day and carried out to the pleasure and 
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satisfaction of the citizens of the borough. 
The building is one hundred and eighty-eight 
feet long and one hundred and twenty-five feet 
wide. It is three stories high with an audi- 
torium that will seat 700. The basement con- 
tains a gymnasium 45x 48 feet with concrete 
floor, three domestic science rooms, three 
manual training rooms, locker rooms, shower 
baths, toilets, and two fan rooms. The second 
floor contains Principal’s room, Directors’ 
room, Library, Rest Room, First Aid Room, 
Cloak rooms and class rooms. Third floor 
auditorium and a large number of class rooms. 
The opening of state roads has increased 
school attendance and incidentally added to the 
pleasure of school visitation in the matter of 
personal comfort and the economy of time. 

DavupHin.—Supt. Shambaugh: A number of 
high schools are publishing interesting monthly 
journals. The Wiconisco high school has in- 
stituted a short course in library training as a 
part of the English work in the senior class. 
The schools of the County have been unfor- 
tunate in losing by death two of their most 
prominent directors, Joseph E. Lyter of Hali- 
fax, and Elmer Ream, of Middle Paxton 
Township. 

LawrENCE.—Supt. Gilmore: During the 
afternoon of Oct. 31st I accompanied Prof. E. 
L. Bowman of the Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation as he made an investigation of the in- 
dustrial conditions in Ellwood City borough, 
and in the evening attended the meeting of 
the Ellwood Board where Professor Bowman 
gave a preliminary report. The managers of 
the industrial plants and the school board 
seem much interested in Vocational Educa- 
tion. On Oct. 26th the Plain Grove Centralized 
School held a farm and community day. A 
very good program was given by the school. 
The agricultural and home economics display 
was fine. County Agent Pickett judged the 
exhibit and awarded the prizes; he also gave 
a short address. A large crowd was in attend- 
ance and all were well pleased with the day. 

Tioca.—Supt. Retan: Fully one-third of our 
teachers this year did not teach in the County 
last year. All are not inexperienced, but many 
are. Some of those employed have not taught 
for some years. I have been greatly perplexed 
in providing teachers. 

WasHINcTON.—Supt. Crumrine: Mr. E. F. 
Westlake, assistant superintendent, resigned to 
accept the principalship of the E. Washington 
schools. Mr. C. R. Dauberspeck has been 
nominated for the vacancy and the nomination 
confirmed by the executive committee of the 
Directors’ Association. The minimum salary 
of the assistant superintendent should be made 
at least $1800. 

Berwick.—Supt. Shambach: During the past 
three years we have been using the letter- 
system of grading in all high school subjects. 
This year the system was extended to all the 
grades above the second. 

FraNnKLin.—Asst. Supt. Carter: We are pre- 
paring a modernized manual for use in the 
schools. Some additional required work is 
exacted from the high school students. The 
question of a Junior High School-is being con- 
sidered. A pamphlet, entitled “Some Condi- 
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tions which Well-Qualified Teachers Observe,” 
is being issued to the teachers. Visitation 
slips, containing constructive suggestions, are 
given to the teachers after each visit to their 
schools. 

Kane.—Supt. Dietrich: Introduced a writing 
system. Noticed the writing of the Kane 
children to be very poor, and in addition that 
of the teachers to be no better. So I got the 
Board to appropriate money whereby I might 
arrange so that each teacher could take a 
course in writing by mail. I have also intro- 
duced a self-measuring scale whereby each 
pupil can measure his progress made in writ- 
ing from week to week. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Balsbaugh: At a meeting 
of the Board of Directors held Friday evening, 
October 6, resolutions were adopted creating 
the position of school nurse and authorizing 
the Superintendent to employ a registered 
nurse. Miss Anna McCoy was engaged and 
has been on duty since October oth. The 
functions usually performed by school nurses 
are stipulated as the duties of Miss McCoy. 

McKees Rocxs.—Supt. Johnston: Another 
year has been added to our three-year high 
school course, thus making a first grade high 
school. At the November election a bond 
issue of $150,000 was voted for and passed, the 
money to be used for purchasing additional 
ground and building thereon. 

Pitrston.—Supt. McGuigan: According to 
resolutions adopted by our board: Semi-An- 
nual promotions shall be made in all grades 
after midyear and final examinations. Pro- 
motions shall be based on term and examina- 
tion results, using 60 per cent. of the former 
and 40 per cent. of the latter with 75 as the 
passing mark. The 7-8-0-grades shall be 
known as the Junior high school, and the 10- 
11-12-grades shall be known as the Senior high 
school. High School graduation shall take 
place semi-annually in both Junior and Senior 
high schools. Students who complete their 
senior work at mid-year shall be formally 
graduated at the June commencement exer- 
cises. Certificates of graduation shall be 
granted to all students who complete courses 
satisfactorily in Junior and Senior high school. 
Each certificate shall set forth the title of each 
subject studied by the student, number of 
weeks spent in study, number per week and 
length of recitations, grade (on basis of 100) 
attained, or other mark showing skill or effi- 
ciency. 

RocHeEster.—Supt. Taft: For the first time 
in the history of our borough the high school 
is housed in a building of its own. The build- 
ing, fully equipped, cost $125,000. 

VANDERGRIFT.—Supt. Allen: With funds 
raised through the musical festival held last 
May four victrolas have been purchased for 
each of the graded schools. Their use has 
added much to the work in music. During a 
recent reunion of the 109th Pennsylvania Cav- 
alry a public parade of all the school children 
was held in their honor. It was certainly an 
insipring sight, and valuable to the schools in 
army of children the school authorities must 
that it showed the community for what an 
provide. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. __ J. M. Neate: 
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y Son, the 
1. Christ was born on Christmas day, Wreathe the holly, twine the bay, Light and life and joy is He, The Babe, the 
2. He is born to set us tree; He is born our Lord to be; Carol, Christians, joyfully; The God, the Lord, by 
3. Let the bright red berries glow Ev’rywhere in goodly show, Light and life and joy is he, The Babe, the Son, the 
2at-2 #22: 
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Holy One of -Ty. 
all adored for ev - er. } Christian men, rejoice and sing; "Tis the birth-day of our King. Carol, Christians, 


Holy One of Ma-ry. 


jovfully; The God, the Lord, By all adored For-ev- er. Night of sadness, Morn of gladness Evermore: 


Ev-er, Ev-er, Af- ter many troubles sore, Morn of gladness ever-more, and ever-more. 
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Midnight scarcely passed and over, Drawingtothe holymorn; Very early, Very early, Christ was 


Piu lento. it. 


Oo eo 
Sing out with Hisnameisthis: Emmanuel! As’twas foretold, In days of old, By Gabriel. 








